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“Proolaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 





“‘Tlay this down as the law of nations. I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place ef all munio- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the Presipext oF 
tae Usrrep Srares, but the ComwaNDER oF TRE Ary, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THF UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. .... From the instant 
that the slaveholding States become the theatre of a war, 
cIvit, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Conaress extend to interference with the institation of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN WHICH IT CAN BE INTERFERED 
wits, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
a foreign power, . . . It isa war power. I say it is a war 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to carry on the war, and MUST CARRY IT ON, Ac- 
CORDING TO THE LAWS OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and nrunicipal instita- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THE 
PLACE OF THEM. When two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to eman- 
eipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”--J.Q. ADaMs, 
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ONE HONEST ABOLITIONIST. 
To the Editor of the Boston Courier. 
The Right Rev. John William Colenso, D. D.:, 
on of Natal, on the eastern coast of Africa, has 
ist published a book in England, which has just 
«wed from Appleton’s press in New York, which is 
wating greater excitement than even the famous | 
Essays and Reviews.” He denies the inspiration 
the Pentateuch, and denies that the Mosaic rec | 
ris are historically true. 3 | 
The original difficulty in Dr. Colenso’s mind, and | 
xbich gave rise to the stapendous and dreadful re- | 
colts which have followed, was the declaration of | 
od to Moses, in the 21st chapter of Exodus, viet 


Bis 





(rod 

For he is his money ”; the whole passage being— 
if a man smite his servant or his maid with a rod, 
sod hedie under his hand, he shall be surely pun- 
shed, Notwithstanding, if he continue a day or 
he shall not be punished, for he is his money.” 


twe ) 
The Bishop bad evidently made up his mind, as 


all Abolitionists have done, what the Bible ought to | 
teach; and when he found what it did teach, he | 
caw that, to be consistent, he must throw away his 


belief, or throw away the Bible; and as his belief 
was very dear to him, he chose the latter, and away 


goes the Bible, reluctantly at first, of course, but it 
must vo. He could have made the translation bend, 
perhaps, and did at first suggest to his intelligent 
Christian native assistant a method of avoiding the 
inevitable conclusion. But he says the assistant 





translator’s whole soul revolted against the notion 
that the great and blessed God should speak of a 
servant or maid as mere “money,” and “my own 
heart and conscience sympathized with his,” and | 
“since then, the cord binding me to the ordinary 
belief in the historical veracity of the Pentateuch 
has snapped altogether.” 

Yes. Such is the spirit of Abolitionism that, 
rather than it should not be true, let the Bible burn. 
Just reflect, reader! Here is a scientific mind, yea, 
a mitred head, who says he bas no difficulty with 
“the accounts of the creation and the deluge, though 
these of themselves are very formidable”; none 
“with the miracles of the sun and moon standing 
till,” “with the waters of the Jordan standing in 
heaps,” “or the ass speaking with a human voice,” 
none “ with the conversion of a rod into a snake,” 
—no difficulty in receiving all this and much more, 
but when one man is called another man’s money, 
by the Sapreme Father-of all, this cannot be be- 
lieved. Painful as it is, he launches out upon the 
open sea of unmitigated infidelity as the lesser evil. 

And would it not be well if every Abolition 

preacher were as honest as Dr. Colenso? But is it 
%0? Take the published declaration of the Ameri- 
can commentator, who has been boastingly called 
“the wedge that split the Presbyterian church.” 
“There are great principles in our nature,” says he, 
“as God has made us, which can never be set aside 
by any authority of a professed revelation. If a 
book, claiming to be a revelation from God, by any 
fair interpretation, defends slavery, or places it on 
the same basis as the relation of husband and wife, 
parent and child, guardian and ward, such a_ book | 
would not and could not be received by the mass of | 
mankind as a Divine revelation.” And yet Dr. 
Barnes claims to stand on the Bible, with all his | 
Abolitionism upon him. 
A pe you have it. Every thing must yield to! 
the terrible power of this deadly pressure, and go | 
into its capacious maw. Practically, the restoration 
of this Union, as the main object of the war, is a 
hateful, nauseous idea. Let a million lives go for it, 
i they must, the slaves must be emancipated with- 
‘ut regard to consequences, or nothing is done worth 
single penny!! This is the doctrine of more 
than half our pulpits and our presses. What a 
‘emand there is for conservative men at this time! 


-_ 


THE TWO PROCLAMATIONS. 


Jeff. Davis has rather the advantage of President 
Lineoln in regard to the negroes; for hanging slaves 
s certainly more warlike than freeing them. Pens 
and ink are very cheap, however, and, although 
paper is extravagantly dear, still the President may 
Ctain any quantity of foolseap by contract at the 
preys expense, and it will be easy for him to hang 
phos hoy by a proclamation. In this case 
thease ~ d be lett to Jeff. Davis bat to retort by 
ni ble he = only to hang all our soldiers, but to 
P eibieny oe pork, and eat them, broiled, boiled 
bear gy ; ve true Fejee Island style of cuisine. 
Jef Dave “ opted the same plan with the rebels, 
Semen out ee ” hare the advantage ; for, 
condition mallee, ters are fat, plump, and in exquisite 
y. lor a cannibal, the rebel ruffians are all 
ren oe and no more fit for a New Year's or 
id. renaloe io than the immortal turkey of poor 
tg bor: - shoald have to cram them with victuals 
be “op og rn Fort Warren before they would 
pers seh, al eeibang But i, as the negro-worship- 
Aree, wale is the foundation of the rebel- 
nibilate the ave only to annihilate slavery to an- 
a the Southern Confederacy, why cannot 
“he -. wv launch an emancipation proclama- 
m Africa ? an “" Dahomey, and free all the slaves 
ager effoet : . proclamation would have just 
would put do os as in the rebel States, and 
Mica n ce slavery with a vengeance. _ Why, 
and nn yg which negro slavery is born 
destroy it “ it we destroy slavery there, we | 
hive Ack, re South also. What is the use of 

: with md at a single small branch of a tree, 
the boots her — blow you can cut off the tree at 
not South Carling, riginated our tebellon, 
toning to the nee » originated our rebellion, 
avery in Arion | egro-worshippers argument, and 
tated before the is therefore the thing to be eradi- 
have pe the Union can be restored. Let us 
ther Arion proclamation, then, by all means. 
ttistenee oe slavery must be proclaimed out of 
» or the entire rebel army must be hung and 











one 





whe 


Palen - 
all “terse Like the Apostle of the Revelations, 
shoal “dent Lincoln has to do is to write; and be 


ye = to work immediately. 
ton Ye however, that the people of either sec- 
IS towge ary Will much relish this rapid pro- 
Proclam ards barbarism. If President Lincoln’s 
ah Ch; “ton resembles the paper wars of the fool- | 
re reer se, Jeff. Davis’s reta iatory document savors 
tm ruelty of the bloody barbarians. Have not 
rma yet degenerated far enough? Have not 
Canter of this war sufficiently disgraced the 
‘oh. «ait not time to cease such hideous and 
and const: doleries ? If this war had been manfully 
the Tf Sttutionally conducted by our administration, 
on would have been restored months ago. 
and wane yet ready to return to first principles, 
ot our a, the rebellion by fair fighting? Are 
2 sangyi ctals sickened with the blood sacrificed to 
Our conan and satanic pretence of philanthropy ? 
tog are lad’ our just cause, our glorious Constitu- 
aro, ost sight of in the incense offered to the ne- 
Devil must jaugh with infernal glee as he 





| 


On 





urges on thousands of Americans to cut each others 
throats in honor of his black earthly representative. 
Our administration and the rebel leaders alike seem 
to have gone stark mad, and gibber mockingly while 
the nation dies. Long ago—if our people were not 
gifted with angelic patience—the crazy rulers of 
both sections of this unbappy nation would have 
been shut up in asylums for the insane. The people, 
thank God! aregtill in their right minds, and we 
see no reason to despair of the country, save in the 
conduct of those who are at the head of affairs, both 
North and South, and who act in a manner befitting 
rather the madhouse which awaits them, than the 
high places which they now unfortunately occupy. 
—New York Herald. 
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PROCLAMATION OF PRESIDENT LINOOLN. | 


According to recent statements, the President’s 
Emancipation Proclamation, should he determine to 
bring it out, will vindicate for itself a closer relation 
to a comet than that signified by Mr. Lincoln’s com- 
parison. 
space simply by way of illustration, in order to ex- 
hibit the fruitlessness of the document, which the 
crazy people from Chicago and elsewhere were urg- 
ing him to put forth. A proclamation of emancipa- 
tion over a territory not in our possession, and which 
there was no immediate prospect certainly of our 
getting possession of, he either said ov,implied, would 
be like the bull against the comet. But it is now 
alleged, that, if he fulminates the proclamation at 
all, he proposes to make certain exceptions, as to its 
application —for example, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Maryland, Missouri, a part of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, and perhaps other localities, are to 
be exempted from the operation of this fearful shot 
at vacancy. In this will consist, then, a specific re- 


semblance of the proclamation to the course of the xs » ie R 
F | to say this is not the case in North Carolina; and 


comet. If that is erratic in its peregrinations, the 


proclamation, in intention at least, is decidedly zig- | 


zag. We imagine that the uncommonly apt and 
happy illustration employed by Mr. Lincoln at first 
must have been the means of suggesting to his mind, 


after careful study of the subject, no doubt, the pro- | most of them, who are not unfitted by infirmity or 


priety of so moulding the proclamation, as to main- | 
tain a resemblance between it and the comet, which 
should be substantial, and not metaphorical merely. 
Hence, the circuitous track of the former, by means | 
of which the President proposes ingeniously to avoid | 
those parts of the country on which we have no ac- 

tual foothold; and come down with effect upon those | 


n fact, it will penetrate without difficulty the States | 


~ where no resistance is made to our authority. | into Free-Labor men, one speech being sufficient to 


thousand will ever hear of it, in States which call | 
themselves seceded. But we shall trust that better | 


counsels have at length had their due influence in [step to getting rid of them. ‘They readily appre- 

awakening Mr. Lincoln from his extraordinary in- | ©. : : x de . 

fatuation on this subject; and that he will finally | ciate the argument that the unpaid, compulsory la- 
| bor of negroes keeps the wages of white labor down 


eee = vs reams sete ee | to a starvation point, and that the evils of this com- 
Cans cegeres, a0 Sees a * } petition could not be increased, but might, and prob- 


mation in question until at least the year 1900.— | 111. would, be diminished by Emancipation. The 


Boston Courier, before the Proclamation. 


The character of the transactior is not in the least | 
changed by the lapse of time or by the course of | 
events. 


its stupendous folly, is an outright invitation to | not obliged, he probably would not work tall ap 


| 


crimes and horrors unexampled in the history of the | much, and so the poor white man would have a bet- 


world. It is of no avail to say that such is not the 
intention; the real question for a wise and just man 
is—what is the inevitable effect. Should such con- 
sequences come, the moral responsibility will be on 
Mr. Lincoln, and we regret also to add upon Mr 
Seward, who countersigns this atrocious document, 
which will be reckoned by the candid judgment of 
the world an insult to all ordinary perceptions of 
right and wrong, and an outrage upon every well- 
founded sentiment of morality and religion. 

Mr. Lincoln need not have invoked the consider- 
ate judgment of mankind to approve of his wilful 
act. That judgment has long since been solemnly 
pronounced, by the repeated expression of wise and 
considerate men in foreign lands, as well as in our 
own; and it will be sternly thundered in his ears in 
tones more emphatic than’ he ever yet listened to, 
both at home and abroad. We are amazed that he 
should venture to invoke the favor of Almighty God 
upon a proceeding, which, if it have the effect nat- 
urally to result from it, if effectual at all, would 
consign millions of God's accountable creatures to 
slaughter, and to be the victims of every brutal pas- 
sion which ean infuriate the human breast.—Boston 
Courier, after the Proclamation. 





He used this vagrant through unknown | 


, Adi , | convert a whole community. 
not in rebellion; while not one colored person in a | down on the negro as well as his master, and dod 
| his ws an out of the country; but they hearti- 


leven if they remained here. Slavery keeps them 


beth grey aren amabiver eiy doe otter, pelled to do a day’s work every well day he has; if 


| Selections. - 








| “OONCILIATION” IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
| The so-called « conciliatory ” policy of Gov. Stan- 
|ley has been tried, and proved a comple failure. 
| Men have taken the oath of allegiance as a condition 
| precedent to obtaining permits, to carry salt and 
other merchandise into their neighborhoods outside 
| our lines; and, strange to say, so far from being mo- 
| lested by the Rebels on that account, have been sub- 
sequently found to stand high in their favor, and to 
be upon terms of intimate and friendly companion- 
ship with them. ‘The owners and occupants of 
houses where Rebel! soldiers were found harbored, 
have exhibited Gov. Stanley's safeguards as a talis- 
man of protection from.arrest or molestation. Guer- 
rillas themselves have been taken with these safe- 
guards upon their persons. Whether to the eredit 
or discredit of our troops, it should be said that they 
|rarely regard these safeguards; and the Governor 
bitterly complains that our soldiers are not half so 
mannerly and forbearing as the Rebels. This mat- 
ter of granting “ protections,” as they are called, 
has been most extravagantly abused, and it is no 
wonder that they are getting to be considered a 
| sham both by our soldiers and the citizens who hold 
| them. 

Not one man of any prominence has yet been in- 
| duced to take any position for the Union: and I un- 
| derstand that, with but one solitary exception, no- 


| body who was a citizen of the State when the re- 
bellion commenced has thus far undertaken to make 
/a Union speech. In Tennessee and Virginia we 
| hear of lawyers, politicians, and others, who have 
| been conspicuous heretofore, coming out earnestly 
| and unconditionally on the Union side. I am sorry 








| there is no probability that it ever will be. 1 do not 
know of a single slaveholder, a man of large proper- 
| ty, who is a Union man, except from very evident 
| considerations of profit or convenience. The non- 
, slaveholders are generally disposed to be loyal, and 


|age, enlist quite willingly. These men, however, 
| dislike Gov. Stanley and his policy, and insist upon 
the harshest measures toward the Rebels and their 
sympathizers. 

These non-slaveholders, or “ white trash,” as the 
negro drivers call them, and who compose four-fifths 
of the population of North Carolina, are easily made 


” 


They are generally 


ly wish the slaves were all free as the first necessary 


negroes, if freed, would be no more numerous now, 


in the Southern country, so that they cannot get 
away if they would. Then, too, the slave is com- 


ter chance. 

Persons who have been engaged in procuring vol- 
unteers for the North Carolina Union companies 
very soon found that no progress whatever could be 
made by using the stale, common-place Union talk 
in their addresses; but Free-Labor harangues, de- 
nunciatory of the Slave Oligarchy, and exhibiting 
the benefits which would result to the masses from 
its overthrow, have brought in recruits by hundreds. 
And one reason why these native National soldiers 
fight so desperately and well, is their intense hatred 
of the slaveholding aristocracy which they now see 
has always maltreated and defrauded them. 

The attempt to suppress the F ree-Labor move- 
ment by placing it under the ban of the Administra- 
tion, and prohibiting the publication of the proceed- 
ings of the meetings organized under the auspices of 
the Free-Labor Association, has created considerable 
excitement here, and occasioned no small indigna- 
tion. In this attempt, Gov. Stanley has made one 
of the greatest mistakes of his life. The leaders in 
the movement, however, are men of nerve, who 
know well what they are doing, and who have 
counted the cost and measured all the difficulties ly- 
ing in their way. ‘They know the arbitrary and ir- 
responsible power of the Military Governor, but 





THE LATE RUPTURE IN THE OABINET. 





Has the country reason to rejoice that Mr. Seward | tire Jeff. Davis Contederacy, and all its treacherous 


and Mr. Chase have returned to their places? At 


first, the resignations of these gentlemen were ac- | 


cepted; but after a little reflection, the President in- | /. : “apes! % 
vited them back again, with the assurance that the | his patronage, his steamboats and his railroads; but 


public interests segues them to remain; and back 
again they are. Should they have been suffered to 
withdraw ? They are certainly the most able men 
in the Abolition party. In this view of the case, the 
Chief Magistrate has done well to keep them. But 


the father of the “irrepressible doctrine” and his | 


Ohio pupil are main causes in the disasters of this 
nation. It is a fact, well attested by the pages of 
the Congressional Globe, that these two men have 
done more to disturb the South than any other two 
men in the North. Their abolition speeches—their 
harangues on the “irrepressible doctrine,” prove 
them to be—to have been, at least—the most per- 
sistent and the most able enemies of the South in all 
the free States. Was it from benevolence for the 
negro they acted ? No one who knows the political 
ambition by which they have been influenced can 
say that it was. They took up the Black—who was 
happy enough without any intervention—from the 
hope of self-aggrandizement, and it is the Black that 
has put them in the Cabinet Chamber at Washing- 
ton. They must ever be regarded as principal 
agents in the rebellion. They have grown some- 
what conservative in office. The vast public harm 


which their irrepressibleism did, stared them in the | 


face—struck their conscience, and they have grown 
moderate. Have we reason for exultation in the re- 
tention of such men in power? Much more objec- 
tionable men might be put in their places; but 
there are much less exceptionable men to be found ; 
and, therefore, the President should have suffered 
them to go home, and have called in less exception- 
able men. But Abraham himself was, is, and ever 
will be, a radical at heart ; and we may be thankful 
for what we have got. May the days of peace and 
Union be soon restored to us! The treason of Abo- 
litionism has driven the country to the verge of ruin. 
That vice may be compared to the rabies of the dog : 
there is no curing it. It was it that occasioned the 
rupture in the Cabinet—it was it that re-composed 
the Cabinet—it is it that will guide the Administra- 
tion to the end of the term. The last rupture in 
the Cabinet has not taken place. There will be 
public failures followed by. public indignation that 
will demand new “ privy Councillors” to be called 
in. Mr. Stanton, at all events, notwithstanding his 
abilities, will be called on to resiga.—Boston Pa 


they fear neither expatriation nor the Newbern Bas- 
\tile. They have opposed to them not only the en- 
| and crafty adherents inside our lines, but, in addition 
| to this, President Lincoln’s representative, with all 


all these obstacles do not appal them. Gov. Stan- 
ley denounces their sentiments as “ wicked,” and 
their followers as “ bad men.” In an article in the 
Newbern Progress, severely reprobating the doc- 
trines announced at the Beaufort meeting, which 
article was written at the instigation of Gov. Stan- 
ley, he says: “We did not come here to estab- 
lish Free-Labor in North Carolina; nor is this the 
avowed policy of the Administration.” 

The Free-Labor men strongly opposed ordering 
any election for the remainder of the present Con- 
gress, because they feared it would afford the Presi- 
dent a pretext to exempt the rich lands and thou- 
sands of slaves within the limits of this District from 
the operation of the Confiscation and Emancipation 
acts. The petitions which they signed were for the 
next Congress: and they were told only a few days 
before the appearance of the Governor’s proclama- 
tion directing an election for January 1st, that none 
would be at. present ordered. 

The condition of the contrabands in this depart- 
ment is most deplorable. They have had no pay 
for four months, and are destitute of clothing, and 
have nothing with which to purchase the most trivial 
necessaries. The women and children especially are 
in great want, and their unhappy situation calls 
loudly for relief at the hands of the charitable. Six 
hundred have been added to the rumber here since 
the recent movement of Gen. Foster’s army inland. 
Any contributions of clothing or money sent to the 
Rev. James Means, Superintendent of Contrabands 
at Newbern, will be thankfully acknowledged and 
judiciously ap jated. The Rev. Mr. Means isa 
sympathetic, kind-hearted man, and takes a 
interest in the unfortunate people under his — 
eager eet have been chosen more suitable 
the great good must result from his labors. 
“oat Ee 

2 The continuance of this Gov. Stanley in his 
office is among the strange paradoxes and blind fatali- 
ties which have characterised the Administration in 
its treatment of the rebellion. He is wholly untrust- 
worthy—one whose purpose is to prevent any thing 
effective being done towards reducing his native State 
to obedience, and to thwart the Emancipation policy 


j 








of the Government. Let him walk the plank! 


THE HOUR OF DELIVERANCE. 

We cannot stop without one word of rejoicing at 
the approach of the hour of deliverance and ex- 
altation of America. The Proclamation is as life 
from the dead. It will be known in history with- 
out any adjective, as The Declaration and The 
Constitution are known. To leave America the 
greatest of slavcholding nations—to find it on our 
return, after a brief absence, almost universally free, 
it seems well nigh miraculous. It is miraculous! 
“It is the Lord’s doing, and marvellous in our eyes.” 
How the souls of the maryrs of this faith, from 
Lovejoy to John Brown, must exult as the tidings go 
heavenward! How the greater martyrs that have 
perished by myriads in their Southern dungeons 
will exalt and magnify Him in whose hand are the 
hearts of rulers and people, and who turneth them 
as the rivers of water are turned! For his right 
hand and mighty arm have gotten him the victory. 

Immediate and unconditional emancipation—the 
first and ceaseless cry of William Lloyd Garrison— 
emancipation with the inevitable ultimate of arm- 
ing the liberated slave to preserve his freedom—the 
doctrine and practice of Capt. Brown—and this 
by the President, supported by Governors and peo- 
ple! How small and feeble appear the governments 
of Europe beside such decrees! No nation here 
has a record a millionth part as grand. Gladstone 
may flatter the slaveholders, and fool his own peo- 
ple by saying that Jeff. Davis has created a nation. 
Abraham Lincoln has emancipated a nation. True, 
the work is not ended. The War of Independence 
had not ceased when Independence was declared. 
But it seems impossible now that any other result 
should happen than the extinction of the slavehold- 
ing class, and the elevation of black and white to 
one level and one destiny. 

Even if compelled to abandon the Southern ter- 
ritory, we shall at least make the United States 
what it never has been before—everywhere free. 
But we shall not allow these our fellow-citizens to 
be reduced again to bondage. The preservation of 
their liberty and of ours hangs together. The new 
life will clothe our armies with ideas; make Gene- 
rals men as well as soldiers, and ensure us ultimate 
and glorious victory. Here, amid the ruins of the 
greatest of nations, destroyed because it would not 
destroy slavery, I rejoice in this act by which Amer- 
ica secures for herself a grander, longer, and infi- 
nitely better dominion than that of Rome. 

(Rev. G. Haven, JR.) 

Rome, (Italy,) Oct. 20, 1862. 


MR.. KIRKLAND'S REPLY TO. JUDGE OUR- 
TIS, 


“A Letter to the Hon. Benjamin R. Curtis, late 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in review of his recently published pamphlet on 
the ‘Emancipation Proclamation’ of the Presi- 
dent,” is a pamphlet written by Charles P. Kirkland 
of New York, and published by Latimer Brothers 
& Seymour, law stationers, 21 Nassau street. Mr. 
Kirkland wields a vigorous pen, and pierces with 
few words to the heart of Judge Curtis’s fallacies. 
He points out that while discussing only the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, Judge Curtis, in reality, 
mixes up in his pamphlet that and the proclama- 
tion of martial law, made two days afterwards, in 
such a manner that, “in many instances, no ingenu- 
ity can determine whether your arguments, your il- 
lustrations, your deprecatory expressions, apply to 
the one Proclamation or the other.” 

And again: 

“ That throughout your paper you treat the procla- 
mation substantially as if it were a proclamation of 
absolute emancipation in the rebel States; that is, 
were it such a proclamation, your argument would be 
in substance the same that it now is. 

Again, in your copy of it, you entirely omit the 
clause in reference to compensation ; and it will be 
found that a portion, and no immaterial portion of your 
argument is based on the non-existence of the con- 
ditional and compensatory parts of the proclamation. 
It is very clear, that a proper regard to truth and fair- 
ness would have required a conspicuous place in your 
paper for these two distinguishing features 

With these omitted or practically concealed, you 
could by no possibility attain ihe object you profess, 
namely, ‘the aiding your countrymen in forming 
right conclusions.’ 

A fatal error underlying your whole argument is, 
that in substance and effect you treat and argue this 
matter precisely as you would have done had there 
been no rebellion and no war; had the country been 
at peace ; had you prepared and published your views 
in November, 1859, (if a similar proclamation had 
been then issued.) ou throw the veil of oblivion 
over the last two years; you ignore the events that 
have occurred during that period, and the state of 
things existing in the country on the 22d of Septem- 
ber, 1862.” 

We recommend Mr. Kirkland’s pamphlet as an 
able contribution to the discussion of this subject, 
and all the more worthy of attention because the 
accomplished author is a conservative of the old 
Whig school. He is of that noble class, however, 
who prefer patriotism to party.—N. Y. Eve. Post. 


* 








MALIGNITY AHEAD OF TRUTH AND FAOTS. 


If ever doubt existed that the leading, controll- 
ing, organizing and executive minds within the 
present democratic organization—not the masses, by 
any means—were filled with a disloyal spirit, were 
exercised with deadly hatred of the Administration, 
and were ready to barter their country’s welfare for 
party advantage, and to appeal to the basest preju- 
dices to create party capital, that doubt must now 
be removed. Not a success achieved by our arms 
has called forth their admiration and rejoicing, ex- 
cept it has been accomplished by some commander 
whose fame they have sought to make tributary to 
their party aggrandizement; not a defeat has been 
suffered by other commanders that has not evidently © 
afforded them satisfaction. Think of the all but 
demoniae spirit with which they received the news 
of Pope’s repulse at Manassas! It required no far- 
reachin netration to discover the satisfaction it 





sure them—that by the substitution of the new for 
the old commander, a loss of precious time 
had been the result; and though it was asserted 
that McClellan was all ready, and had actually com- 
menced his great march upon Richmond, no sooner 
did Burnside have charge than allegations became 
thick, indignant and frequent, that he could not 
move because of the neglect of Quartermasters and 
other officials to meet the pressing demands of his 
army, 

But he moved, and this put an extinguisher upon 
such accusations as those referred to. From War- 
renton, Burnside moved toward the Rappahannock 
at Fredericksburg, and there he made a stand. 
When he deemed it proper te do so, he crossed the 
river, and the results we need not recapitulate. 

But what was the impression sought to be created 
all over the country ? that he was warmly and cor- 
dially supported at head-quarters? By no means ; 
but that he was embarrassed, not only by short 
supplies, and by neglect to supply him with means 
to cross the river, but that he was actually forced to 
cross the river, in the face of an enenty, against his 
own judgment! It will be remembered that even the 
Argus published an extract from a private letter 
from an officer in Howard’s division, that “ Burnside 
is crossing the river contrary to his own judgment.” 

Who does not know how often and how persist- 
ently it has been asserted that he would have crossed 
the first day of his arrival opposite Fredericksburg, 
but for Halleck’s neglect to furnish the pontoon 
bridges? In the Advertiser, yesterday morning, in 
a villanous article, evidently in type and worked off 
before the contents of Burnside’s official report were 
known, entitled “The Blunder of the War,” the 
editor indulges in such flings and malignant words 
as the following :— 


“ His subsequent necessary delay to cross the river, 
Jrom the tardy supply of pontoon bridge material—his 
crossing the river, nevertheless, with a certain knowl- 
edge of the enemy’s preparation, in the mean time, to 
receive him in front of their invincible breast-works, 
with a largely reinforced army to hold them—his 
abortive attack upon those breast-works, and subse- 
quent necessary retreat across the river, under the 
stealthy cover of the night.” 

** Such events, conducted and occurring immediate- 
ly on the removal of the most popular, and from aught 
appears to the contrary, the most able General in com- 
mand—a General who never yet lost a battle—on the 
score of incompeteney and over-caution, cannot but 
be regarded as a blunder that reflects the deepest dis- 
grace upon the Administration at Washington.” 

“For heroic daring against the dictates of common 
sense, and against the most skilfully opposed dan- 
gers, yet excited in obedience to the orders of supe- 
riors. 


“ That it was the headlong work of mere politicians, 
blindly plunging the executive and his most incompe- 
tent and self-sufficient Secretary of War, whom the 
most unfortunately control and subjugate to their rad- 
ical policy, is scarcely a disputable fact.” 

“ The spirit of braggadocio in which it was ordered to 
be conducted, adds shame and reproach to the whole 
calamity. It is well ascertained, that it was the sole 
work of civilians in the Government, influenced by 
the advice and threats of radical Abolitionists ; and 
that they, and not the Generals in the field, are re- 
sponsible to the country and to the world for it.” 

** We cannot but characterize this catastrophe to the 
army and to our cause as blomeworthy in the highest 
degree, on the part of the Administration at Wash- 
ington. The nation cannot but be proud of the army of 
the Potomac, and a all its Generals—save only the 
General-in-Chief, ALLECK, who was not upon the 


“ We don’t say the President ought to replace Gen. 
McCue xan ; and yet we do say, in our judgment, 
such an act would reflect more credit upon the Ad- 
ninistration than aught beside the resignation of Mr. 
Secretary Stanton could. Neither Halleck nor Stanton 
can easily or soon regain any considerable degree of 
the national confidence. Call it imbecility, or ill luck, 
or whatever else you may, each is degraded in the 
esteem of every sympathizing friend of the army.” 

“ His obvious ignorance or disregard of them all 
bespeaks his utter incompetency to fill longer the po- 
sition of General-in-Chief of the army of the Union, 
and next to the President, whatever may have been 
expected of him heretofore. With such a disaster oc- 
curring under his immediate direction, the world 
might well demand his prompt surrender of all fur- 
ther command of the national troops.” 


The malignity of the attempt here made to stim- 
ulate indignation against Gen. Halleck, Secretary 
Stanton, and the Administration generally ; to charge 
them with forcing Burnside into difficulties against 
his own judgment, and to encourage the demand 
for a recall of McClellan and the restoration of a 
do-nothing policy, is too obvious to require a word 
from us to render it more apparent. 

In keeping with all this is the recent movement 
of the New York City Democracy, headed by such 
men as O’Donohue and James Brooks—curious coa- 
lition—an Irishman and the high-priest of Know- 
Nothingism—to take advantage of the disaster to 
our arms for the basest peace effect. Before the 
groans of the wounded had died upon the ear, they 
summoned a party tribunal to blow a party blast, 
and to manufacture party capital out of the groans 
of the dying, the miseries of the wounded, and the 
reverses of our army! In our judgment, no traitor, 
not even Jeff. Davis himself, ever more richly de- 
served the rope than the creatures who can descend 
to such means to build up a party organization at 
the expense of their country’s honor. 

But upon all such treason-hatching scoundrelism 
the official report of Gen. Burnside fallen with 
the weight of rifle cannon shot, demolishing their 
infernal schemes at a single dash of his pen. If the 
reverses at Fredericksburg have to devel 
treason at the North to be so easily counterworked, 
the terrible sacrifices there have not been wholly in 
vain. He says to Gen. Halleck :— 


“ T have the honor to offer the following reasons for 
moving the army of the Potomac across the Rappa- 
hannock sooner than was anticipated by the President, 
Secretary of War, and yourself, and for crossing at a 
point different from the one indi to you at our last 
meeting at the President’s.” 


From the London Spectator, Deo. 13, 1862. 


THE POLIOY OF A NEGRO ARMY FOR THE 
NORTH. 


Let us look, for a moment, at the “ irrepressible 
negro” froma military int of view, and see how 
—. roblems he might, if steadily regarded in 
this light, help to solve. 

In the first place, the negro would probably su 
ply the North with as or even a better mk 
tary matériel than the mean whites supply to the 
South. They are quite as strong and quite as har- 
dy, apparently quite as courageous, nearly as intel- 
ligent, much more faithful if well treated, and much 
more deeply habituated to that obedient attitude of 
mind which is the essence of military discipline. 
The Northern army has always been a free and 
easy army; fighting bravely, it is said, but also de- 
termined to exercise the right of public opinion as 
to the moment when they Tove done their share. 
The notion seizes them in battle that they have ac- 
complished all that ought to be expected of them, 
and then no officer can force them todo more. This 
is not business in military affairs. The Southern 
troops, accustomed to an aristocratic caste, do not 
judge for themselves inthis way. They spend them- 
selves at the command of their officers. And thus, 
too, it would, in al! probability, be with a negro 
army. Their fidelity and their respect for the white 
race would alike keep tight the bonds of military 
authority, now so loose at the North. The negroes 
would be Sepoys without any disposition to treach- 
ery, and with more than the Sepoy physique. More- 
over, they would be even less ex to the mala- 
ria and exhaustion of the Southern climate than the 
Southerners themselves. Again, the negro just re- 
leased from slavery would thankfully aceept low 
wages in the Northern army, instead of the enor- 
mous bounty and pay now claimed by every white 
volunteer; and they would be as easy to satisfy with 
wholesome rations of any kind as the present army 
is hard. Every element of the soldier is to be found 
in the negro, unless it be natural military tastes, and 
this the cause now supplies. There is physical 
strength, and a body used to unlimited hardships. 
There is deference of spirit, clanship as between man 
and man, and affectionate fidelity to superiors. 
There is the willing hand without the meddling 
aoe and the greatest of all motives for desperate 
valor. 

But, next, a large auxiliary negro army would 
help to solve a great political problem. Under the 
President’s emancipation policy, a great number of 
negroes must be attracted Northwards, and the 
greatest jealousy is felt by the Northern laborer lest 
they should reduce his normal wages. By employ- 
ing them freely in the army, this danger would 
partially averted, and a great boon conferred upon 





the Northern laborer, who dreads the drafting poli- 
cy of the administration. In this way the half-re- 
luctant. States of the North would be reconciled to 
the first steps of the emancipation policy,—and if, 
as we hope, the regiments thus formed should prove 
the most effective and best disciplined in the army, 
the military pride of the North would soon convert 
them to the President’s policy,—for no susceptibili- 
ty of caste would be hurt by the glory of black regi- 
ments with white commissioned officers,—the unjust 
rule of war being that all display of public gratitude 
is lavished upon the leader, however much is due to 
the followers. 

But not only would this policy enormouly lower 
the cost of the army, spare the labor of the North, 
and reconcile the Democrats to emancipation—but 
it might be made one of the most powerful elements 
in what we may call the foreign policy of the war; 
for there would be no better means of avoiding all 
the dangers of servile insurrection than passing the 
fugitive slaves through the discipline of a military 
régime. The least indulgence of private license or 
vindictiveness might then be punished with instant 
death, without any undue austerity. In no way 
could a severer control be kept over the risks of 
emancipation on a Jarge scale. And thus the nat- 
ural European suspicion of all sudden emancipation 
would be best removed. Nor would this be all. 
One result of such a measure would be still more im- 

rtant. A negro army once established would pro- 

vably become the nucleus of the permanent milita 
system of the North,—and so a most important chee 
upon the South. Of course, we are assuming what 
all Englishmen now assume, that absolute subjuga- 
tion of the South isa dream, that the war is a ques- 
tion of boundaries,—a question, as mathematicians 
would say, of the maximum or minimum extent of 
the Slave Power. Now, aseuming this, what could be 
more important, more decisive for the slavery policy 
of the South, than the existence of a negro army 
across the border,—capable of large increase, and 
ready and eager to act in all cases directly involv- 
ing the extension or limitation of slavery? The 
knowledge of such a fact would be by far the most 
effective check on slavery propagandism that could 
be exerted by the agency of human fear. 

In whatever light we contemplate the question, 
the principles involved in the creation of a negro 
army seem to us most pregnant of weighty result 
and gradual political transformations. But if the 
Northern statesmen will never look beyond the 
hour, what can save them? Foresight and combi- 
nation are only less needful than strict justice in 
dealing with the emancipation of the “ irrepressible 
negro. &# 


From the London Morning Star of Dee. 13. 
FREEDOM FOR THE SLAVES. 


GREAT PUBLIC MEETING IN LAMBETH. 











A densely crowded and most enthusiastic meet- 
ing was held, last evening, in the large building 
known as Lambeth Baths, Westminster-road, to 


possible re a earnestness. The chair was 
occupied by the 

ister of Surry Chapel, and the Rev. J. H. Rylance, 
A. K. C., minister of St. Paul's, Westminster road, 


Society, under whose auspices the meeting was con- 


ing, others, 
See eee 


by the presence of no less.a than 

ored coachman of Mr. Jeflerece Davie, the Pres 
dent of the Confederate States. William Andrew 
Jackson, the individual in has recent- 
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and that the people 9 ag oe did not abbor sla- 
very as once they i 
« a cheers) Whatever might have deen ose 
ressed by certain mewspaper® and by a waty- 
lic mea, ire believed that Ure heart of Old England 
beat now as jt ever did—trae to freedom. (Loud 
applause.) This was a dona jide meeting, and every 
one would be at liberty to propose What amendment 
be kked: boc -hile he, as chaifmah, would act with 
sifect partiality, he was tar from feeling neutral. 
Mo say so would be a disutace ata lie. He loved 
and honoted the tause of labor, and therefore he 
conld not be neutral. (Loud cheers.) He was an 
Englishman, asd could not be neutral. He be- 
lieved im the rights of man, and could not be 
neutrak «(Renewed cheers.) He was a minister 
of a religion which taught him to love bis neigh- 
bor as himself, and therefore he could not be neu- 
tral. (Applavse.) Man had no more right to rob a 
working man of his labor than to rob the landowner 
of his acres or the capitalist of his gold. But sla- 
very degraded the laborer, and thus degraded la- 
bor all over the world. Englishmen bad equal 
rights everywhere. Let any one come here with a 
band of servants, though he might call them slaves, 
the moment they touched these shores, masters and 
slaves would both be in subjection to the laws, and 
all be equally free. It was the inalienable right of 
every.man.to.scck to promote his own happiness as 
he thought best, so long as he did not intertere with 
similar rights of other people. It was impossible 
morally or rightfully for man to hold property in 
his fellow-man. The Gospel of Christ was wholly 
opposed to such a monstrous doctrine, and therefore 
slavery was opposed to Christianity. If there were 
aset of people who claimed a right to hold property 
in man as a fandamental principle of the:r federa- 
tion, and to perpetuate and spread slavery all over 
the world, Englishmen could not have any sympathy 
with them. (Loud cheers.) Englishmen could not 
desire to recognize them asa separate empire, or sec 
their representatives kneeling before our glorious 
Queen, and defiling the hands which held a sceptre 
only over the free. (Loud applause.) He rejowed 
that the sentiments which he expressed were sym- 
pathized with by so many of his tellow-countrymen, 
and he thought, therefore, that they were bound to 
extend their cordial sympathy to those who, equally 
with themselves, were the friends of emancipation, 
and who were bravely and earnestly fighting its bat- 
tles. Even if there were some persons in the North- 
ern States who were not sincere Abolitionists, it 
must not be forgotten that millions were the earnest 
friends of abvulition, and who had given pledges of 
their sincerity In the District of Columbia, slavery 
had been already abolished, and it had been de- 
creed that whenever a State should voluntarily libe- 
rate its slaves, it should be compensated by the 
United States Government. Since the war had be- 
un, at least 200,000 slaves had escaped to the 
North, and President Lincoln bad declared that on 
and afier January the Ist, 1863, slavery should 
forever cease throughout the rebel States. (Loud 
applause.) ‘They would be recreant to the great 
cause of freedom if they could know these things 
without gladdened hearts. Who could refuse sym- 
pathy with those whose efforts had for years been 
tending towards such a result? England was too 
great to wish the war to continue for the sake of 
weakening and humbling America, Americans | 
were our kinsmen and brothers; multitudes of us 
had relations and represeutatives there ; and would 
to God they might continue in their great career 
without such contests as the one now raging! (Hear, | 
hear.) At the same time, he did not see how the 
war could terminate until slavery was brought to an 
end; and, therefore, when he prayed that the war 
might end, he also prayed that slavery might cease. 
. (Cheers.) There were those in England who utter- 
ed words of unkindness and suspicion about Amer- 
ica, and there were those there who returned such 
language with interest; but he hoped none of that | 
audience would be among the number of such per- 
sons. Why should they try to foment wicked pas- 
sions which might hereafter lead toa war with our 
kinsmen—a war which, if it did break out, would be 
one of the most disastrous that could be conceived ? 
No, let them send peaceful, loving messages across | 
the Atlantic, in spite of what some of the newspa- | 
pers said. (Loud cheers.) The English newspa- | 
pers which ministered to these passions did not rep- | 
resent the true feeling of England. (Loud cheers.) | 
Might they not suppose, therefore, that the Ameri- | 
can newspapers which followed that no, as lit-| 
tle represented the feeling in America (Hear, | 
hear.) He hoped that slavery and the war woud | 
soon come to an end—that freedom and peace would 
make glad that great country—and that England 
and America, hand in hand, would labor together 
to spread civilization, freedom, and Christianity. 
(Loud applause.) 
Mr. Murruy moved the following resolution :— 
“ That slavery disbonors and injures the cause of 
labor, is subversive of the rights of humanity, and 
tramples on the plainest precepts of Christianity.” 
The Rev. Mr. Evans seconded the motion. 














Mr. Grorce Tuompson, who was received with 
loud and repeated cheering, supported the resolu- 
tion. He said that if he were addressing an au- | 
dience composed of the peerings classes, or of the | 
ship-owners, cotton brokers, and privateers, he might | 
be doubtful of the result. But as he was speaking | 
before a free meeting, composed of persons who had | 
no direct interest, political or commercial, in the | 
maintenance of slavery in America, and who were | 

not jealous of the power, magnitude, and future des- | 

tiny of America, he felt satisfied that the resolution | 
which had been submitted would be carried ail but | 
unanimonsly. (Cheers.) A week ago, he had re-| 
ceived a letter from a friend in the Staffordshire Pot- | 
teries, who had been engaged in getting up a series | 
of meetings, and who had come to the conclusion | 
that nearly three-fourths of the genteel classes in | 

Staffordshire sympathised with the South. (Hisses, | 

and “No, no.”) He (Mr. Thompson) had, how- | 

ever, since then addressed large and enthusiastic | 
meetings at Hanley, Burslem, and Newcastle-under- | 

Lyne; and though he had courted opposition, the | 

only kind of hostility that be evoked was one soli- | 

tary “ No” in response to a particular statement. | 

That was the only form which the pro-slavery feel-| 

ing in the Potteries assumed. (Cheers.) There had | 

been the most insidious and laborious attempts to | 
ververt the minds of the sufferers in Lancashire. 

Twelve months ago, Mr. Massey, the member for 

Salford, and Chairman of the Committee of Ways 

and Means, addressed a meeting of operatives and | 

others in his own borough, in a speech calculated to | 
incite them to demand that the Government of this 
country shoul&jnterfere in American affairs in such 

a manner as should raise the blockade, and lead to 

the exportation of cotton to this country. (Shaime.) 

He, moreover, ventured upon an assertion, which 

was afterwards flatly contradicted by the Moniteur, 

that Napoleon bad again and again urged the Gov- 
ernment of this country to join with him in such an 
interference. It was his opinion that Mr. Massey 
was sent down to feel the minds of the people of the 
North, but all the efforts which had been made to 
incite them to discontent and remonstrance against 
our present neutrality in American affairs had utter- 
ly failed. (Loud cheers.) There was a Confeder- 
ate Society in London, bolding its meetings in Devon- 
shire street, Portland place, and the first meeting | 
was held last week. Persons attending had to write 
their name and address on the ticket, and the lec- 
turer in the course of his address complained of the 
' Morrill tariff, and ascribed to it the Southern seces- 
sion. [A tleman in the room asked him if the 

Southern Senators might not have exerted them- 

selves in Congress to modify that tariff, and whether 

they were not too busy about secession to do so.] 

The lecturer replied that no question was to be put, 

and on being reminded that the lecturer himself had 

had full liberty accorded to him at a meeting con- 
vened by the other side, a policeman was called into 
the room, and the interrogator was quietly walked 
off. (Hear, hear.) Granting that there might be 
many in North America who were not sin- 
cere Abolitionists, what measure of reform had 
ever been carried in this country with entire una- 
nimity ? .1t was not so with the anti-slavery move- 
ment, or the repeal of the Test and Corporation 

Acts, or Catholic emancipation, or the repeal of the 

Corn Laws. (Hear, hear.) The fact was that 

America was as sincere in the anti-slavery move- 

ment.as England ever was, as a nation, on any of 

those great questions. He pitied those men who 
could not sympathise with either the North or the 

South, in the presence of a slaveholders’ rebellion 
the one side, and twenty or twenty-one States on 

other, for their national existeace, 
trying to uphold the authority of their Constitution, 
and to save the free institutions which were so dear 
to them, avd so hateful to the South. (Cheers) 
The Northern States had been the conservators of 
freedom since 1832, when to be an Abolitionist was 


States voted for Fremont on the same 
He did not believe it.| these upon which Lincoln was elected. 
of Columbia had been made free, and New York 
had entirely ceased to be a port for slave ships—the 
first slave captain caught there since Lincoln came 
into power having expiated his crime upon the 

lows. (Cheers.) The island of St. 
also been recognised by the Northern States since 
Lincoln became President, and an envoy from the 


Mie Distt 


l- 
Domingo had 


black republic could now take his place among the 
pale-faced diplomatists from European nations at the 
Court of Washington. These and other tokens had 
been given by the United States that she was in 
earnest in the anti-slavery movement. The Times 
correspondent at Richmond pictured slavery as a 
very delightful thing, and said that runaway slaves 
were only too glad to come back again to their mas- 
ters. The Times correspondent had, however, been 
imposed upon, as it was a well known trick of the 
negroes to return with many pre‘essions of repent- 
ance, and afterwards to entice many of their fellow- 
slaves to escape with them a second time. (Cheers 
and laughter.) Mr. Thompson resumed his seat 
amid long and continued applause. 

4The resolution was then carrid by acclamation. 

Mr. Law moved, “ That the people of Great 
Britain can never sympathise with, nor desire the 
recognition of, any nation which asserts as one of its 
fundamental principles the right of maintaining and 
extending the system of slavery.” 

Mr. Parkes, of Southwark, a gentleman whose 
father was tarred and feathered in the Slave States, 
in consequence of his abolition principles, seconded 
the motion. 

The Rey. J. H. RyLancr, the deputation from 
the Emancipation Society, said it was high time that 
the voice of the masses of Englishmen should be 
heard on the question. He had travelled through 
the United States, and having had an opportunity 
of knowing the people in their own homes, he was 
sick at heart to see the systematic course of libelling 
which several newspapers in England pursued to- 
wards them. Many persons were led to believe that 
the Yankees cared nothing for the slaves. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth; but even supposing 
that it were so, was there less need of the earnest 
remonstrance of Englishmen against slavery ? (No, 
no.) Would England be justified on that account 
in helping those who would tighten the bonds and 
fetters of the slave? (“No.”) But the Northern- 
ers had a very good answer to make to us. It was 
Great Britain which imported pro-slavery sentiments 
into the Free States. John Mitchel had found a 
congenial home in Tennessee upon a plantation well 
stocked with slaves, and Mr. Edwin James, who in 
this country stood shoulder to shoulder with the men 
who had fought the anti-slavery battle, was now 
learning the alphabet of his adopted country, under 
the tutorship of Fernando Wood, of New York. 
(Hear, hear.) We imported such men into New 
York, and then sneered at the Americans for not be- 
ing what they ought to be. New York City gave a 
majority of 30,000 votes in favor of the Democratic 
candidate for Governor. When the State votes 
were added, the majority was reduced to 10,000, 
showing that among the honest yeomen, the true 
sons of America, there was sound, healthy feeling, 
whilst in New York, where shiploads of discontented 
Europeans were disembarked every year, the pro- 
slavery sentiment was in the ascendancy. Solve 
these difficulties as we might, they were facts, and 
the Americans do not thank us for them. (Hear, 
hear.) Whatever might be the political or military 
issue of the war, he hoped the voice of England 
would be raised against the policy of recognising any 
nation which came to us with the chains of the slave 
clanking in her hands. (Loud applause.) As a po- 
litical question, however, he did not hesitate to say 
that he viewed the rebellion as one of the darkest 
political crimes which had ever been committed. 
(Hear, hear.) He was not insensible to the faults 
of America, but it must be remembered that she had 
not had the long centuries of discipline which had 
helped to form the solid character of England. She 
was passing now through a dark and painful educa- 
tional process, and would, he hoped and believed, 
come Ye the fire more powerful for every form of 
good than she had ever yet been. (Loud cheers.) 

The resolution, after a few words from Mr. Hunt- 
INGDON, was carried unanimously. 

Mr. MAXwe ct moved, and the Rev. W. Haw- 
KINS, minister of ‘Trinity-square Chapel, seconded, 
the following resolution :—* That this meeting cor- 
dially sympathises with the {friends of waranty 
in America, rejoices in the progress already effected, 
and fervently hopes that freedom and peace may 


soon be established throughout both the Northern | 


and Southern States, and that England and Ameri- 
ca, in cordial alliance, may labor together in pro- 
moting liberty, civilization, and religion throughout 
the world.” 

Wiriiam ANDREW JACKSON, the escaped coach- 
man of Jefferson Davis, addressed the meeting in 
support of the resolution, and was received with im- 
mense applause. After expressing his gratitude for 
the hearty welcome tendered to him, he said he had 
lived twenty-nine years and six months in slavery, 
and was just thirty years of age. He had expe- 
rienced both good and bad usage, but had from his 
earliest days longed to gain his freedom. It was 
false to say that the slaves as a class did not desire 
freedom. They had been praying for years for the 
election of an Abolitionist for President. Hundreds 
and thousands had escaped since Mr. Lincoln came 
into office. Jefferson Davis had hired him of a Mr. 
W. A. Tyler as coachman, at the rate of $250 a 
year, and td given security for $800 in the event 
of his esea;ing. That money would have to be paid 
if he did not return on the 25th of the present 
month. (Laughter.) He had written to Jefferson 
Davis, telling him he was sorry to put him to the 
trouble of paying the money, as he knew money 
was very scarce in the South. (Renewed laughter.) 
He also told him that he had not taken a drop of in- 
toxicating drink since he had been in England— 
proving that, though a slave, he was able to take 
care of himself. (Cheers.) He asked for the sym- 
pathy of Englishmen on behalf of his brethren in 
bondage, and of those who were fighting for their 
freedom. He looked forward to the Ist of January 
as a day of jubilee. (Loud cheers.) [The above is 
a mere outline of Jackson’s speech, which, though 
delivered in a thorough genuine negro manner, in- 
dicated the possession of no small amount of common 
sense, intelligence, and hamor.]} 

The resolution was then carried, and a vote of 
thanks, on motion of Mr. Cuesson, having been 
oper to the chairman, the meeting broke up short- 
y before eleven o'clock. 





DESPERATE AND PROLONGED CONFLICTS 
AT MURFREESBORO’ AND VICKSBURG. 


A most desperate battle was fought at Murfreesbo- 
ro’, Tennessee, on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of last week, between the Federal army under 
Gen. Rosecrans, and the rebel forces under Gen. 
Bragg, resulting in the repulse of the enemy, and the 
Federal occupation of the place. On Tuesday, heavy 
skirmishing took . On Wednesday, the battle 
raged furiously all day, the Federal army maintaining 
its position. Gen. Rosecrans masked his batteries 
into a park of nearly 100 guns, and opened them upon 
the enemy’s centre. The latter tried to charge and 
take them, and such slaughter as there tock place is 
scarcely known to history. The fight was renewed 
early on Thursday morning, and at 10 A. M. two di- 
visions were in Murfreesboro’, driving the retreating 
army. The three days’ fighting already done is the 
most awful to be conceived. ‘Thousands of men are 
killed and desperately wounded. The woods and 
roads are lined with exhausted and cowardly stragglers 
of both armies. The force of each at the outset was 
estimated at about 70,000 all told. Probably Bragg 
had 10,000 the most, consisting of cavalry and con- 
scripts. ‘The Tennessee and Kentucky troops fought 
like tigers. 

Our forces are pursuing the rebels. Bragg may 
make a stand at Tullahoma. 

Our wounded are about 7000. Our whole loss in 
killed, wounded and missing will not reach 10,000. 
The rebel loss was double ours. We had about 25 
field officers killed and as many wounded. 

The rebel Generals Rains and Hanson are killed, 
and Generals Clarkson, Adams, and Breckinridge are 
wounded. We have taken nearly 3000 prisoners. 

The name of Gen. Rosecrans is on all lips. The 
victory at Murfreesboro is attributed to his unconquer- 
able determination which vanquished all obstacles, 
-_ to his personal gallantry, which inspired his sol- 

jers. 


Desperate fighting had been going on before Vicks- 
for five days, commencing on Wednesday. Up 


to Monda ,Gen. Sherman had captured three 
lines of enemy’s works. The firing on the fourth 
and last line of defence, on the Jackson and V 
, had ceased, indications were that it 
2 ‘was just two miles from Vicks- 
. There was between Gen. Sherman and 
the city but a trestle the railroad. 


The Richmond Examiner of Saturday last claims 





dangerous to a man’s prosperity, and even to his 
life. In 1856, a clear majority uf voters in the Free 


THE PROOLAMATION: HOW TO MAKE IT 


EFFICIENT. ; 


ADDRESS OF WENDELL PHILLIPS, ESQ., 
AT THE 


Music Hall, Boston, Sunday, January 4, 1863. 
Phonographically reported by J. M. W. Yeur. tron. 


Wewpe tt Pait.irs, Esq., spoke atthe Music Hall, 
on Sunday morning last, to one of the grandest andi- 
ences ever congregated together in this or any other 
city. Long before the commencement of the services, 
the immense floor and spacious galleries were filled 
to overflowing, and hundreds stood in the aisles and 
at the numerous entrances to the Hall, throughout 
Mr. Phillips’s address, and yet other hundreds turned 
away disappointed from the dvors, unable even to ob- 
tain entrance within earshot of the speaker. It was 
indced a grand audience—worthy alike of the distin- 
guished orator and his seul-inspiring theme. 

After the usual preliminary exercises, Mr. Phillips 
read the President’s Proclamation of January Ist, 
which makes that a red-letter day for ever in the 
pages of history, and at its close, adopting the trinum- 
phant song of the angels on the plains of Bethlehem, 
exclaimed, “ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good willtoward men!” “ Amen!” fervently 
ejaculated some oneeamong the audience, while the 
general feeling of joy and thanksgiving found vent in 
"spontaneous and irrepressible applause. 
Mr. Phillips then commenced his address, which 
occupied about an hour in the delivery, and was heard 
with profound attention and absorbing interest to its 
close. He said :— 











What can I say, friends, worthy of such an hour and 
such an audience? For a hundred days, your ears 
have listened to every word from Washington—your 
hearts have been full of this Proclamation. Every 
possible phase of thought must have been anticipated ; 
every hope, every fear, canvassed. What can mortal 
lips add to the anxiety or to the joy of twenty mil- 
lion of people? This is the second time that I have 
spoken under the United States banner. Nearly two 
years ago, for the first time in my life, I was overshad- 
owed by it in this hall, when the first gun—the first 
slave gun—was fired at Sumter. Twenty months or 
more have rolled away, and for the first time, that 
slave gun is answered. The President’s Proclama- 
tion is the retort of Freedom upon the first onset of 
the slave system against our nationality. Fitting it 
is that at last, to-day, we should surround ourselves 
again with the emblems of the Union. During these 
long and weary months, the hand of the people has 
groped its way—-tireless, but still groping, .amid the 
delays of law-givers, the chicanery of cabinets, the 
prejudices of the President—until at last it grasps the 
hilt of the weapon firmly, and unsheaths the glittering 
blade. What the result is to be, God only knows. 
Our rejoicing to-day is, that at last the nation un- 
sheaths its sword, and announces its determined pur- 
pose to be anation. The French minister said—*I 
know you have the power; I know as well that you 
will never dare to use it.”” To-day, America answers 
to that taunt. She takes her first step in the pathway 
of using the right which belongs to her. 

What vast progress in these two years! What 
immense progress! And all of it the PEoPLE’s pro- 
gress. My hope to-day in reading that Proclamation 
is, because I look upon it as wrung by the determined 
heart of the masses from the reluctance of leaders. 
I say, the peopve are fighting this battle; and this 
Proclamation—the first step, only the first step in the 
direction of a Union that every man may rightfully 
love and die for—this Proclamation is the reluctant 
gift of the leaders to the masses, Two years of mere 
claim on the part of the people has driven the Govern- 
ment to this point. I believe in success, because I 
believe that in another year, that same determined 
heart of the people will drive the Government to the 
very goal. Look atit! Two years ago—hardly two 
years ago—the Congress of the United States almost 
unanimously resolved, that this war had nothing what- 
ever to do with slavery; that the non-slaveholding 
| States had no constitutional right to legislate upon or 
to interfere with slavery in the States of this Union ; 
that those persons in the North who did not subscribe 
to this proposition were too insignificant in numbers 
and influence to excite the serious attention or alarm 
of any portion of the people ; and that the increase 
of their numbers did not keep pace with the aggregate 
increase of the population of the Union. On the very 
day that Congress assembled in Washington, and pro- 
claimed to the world that there was something more 
sacred than Nationality, and that was Bondage—on 
that very day, the man whose name I have read with 
so much triumph at the close of this Proclamation, 
left his home in Springfield to take charge of the des- 
tinies of the Republic; and the first word that the 
expectant nation heard from his lips was at Cleveland, 
when he pledged himself to sustain and to execute the 
Fugitive Slave Law of the Republic. Disguised and 
hunted, he reached the capital of the Union, and the 
first word heard from his General, as he entered Vir- 
ginia, was a pledge to put down insurrection “ with an 
iron hand.” Two years ago! Months rolled on, and 
from his besieged outpost in Missouri, Fremont ut- 
tered the statesman word that was to cure the evils of 
the Republic, and a timid Cabinet hastened to cashier 
him. ‘Time rolled on, and again and again the heart 
of the nation sickened over conciliation and submis- 
sion. The President of the United States, on the 
22d of September, dared only to say to the rebel, in 
the voice of Congress, “If you rebel, we confiscate ; 
keep on in your treason, and we punish, for we will 
take from you the slave that gives you bread.” Then, 
turning half round, with a side glance at the anxious 
millions who watched his countenance, all he could 
say to them was—“ In case you should be freed, would 
you promise to go instantly away?” The 22d day of 
September, 1862, after Bull Run and Ball's Bluff, 
after defeats and victories, after insults from abroad 
and outrages at home, the nation reached only that 
understanding of its position which attempted to pun- 
ish treason by taking away its strength. The first 
day of January dawned, and the bright sun brings us 
a different message. Mark you! this Proclamation is 
not the punishment of rebels. It is no echo of the 
statutes of Congress, saying that if in certain locali- 
ties there be a traitor, the Union will clutch from him 
the means of harming us. It is no sidelong appeal 
to a nuisance, toa burden, to an intrusive race, to take 
itself away from the centre of the conflict. O no; it 
is the act of a great nation, linking its cause to the 
throne of the Almighty, proclaiming Liberty as an 
act of justice, and abolishing a system found to be 
inconsistent with the perpetaity of the Republic. (Ap- 
plause.) It does not say, “‘ The slaves of rebels are 
emancipated.” It says, “ Every slave in rebel States 
is a freeman. We believe it to be dictated by jus- 
tice; we know it to be essential to the safety of the 
country.” “Will you go away, if I venture to free 
you?” said the President on the 22d of September. 
“ May I colonize you among the sickly deserts or the 
vast jungles of South America?” On the first day 
of January, be says to the same four million, “ Let 
me colonize you in the forts of the Union, and put 
rifles in your hands! (Applause.) Give us your 
labor to hold up the structure of the Republic! Give 
us your hand to defend the perpetuity of the Union!” 
To that colonization, I have no criticism to suggest. 
(Applause.) 

Progress! Ordinarily, we must take some miscro- 
scope to watch it. We look atthe dial, and see no 
change in the shadow, though we know that at last 
twelve o'clock will come. So it is with the race, 
unless we take in the sweep of ages. But here one 
must project himself afar from the present, in order 
to get distance sufficient to take in the magic propor- 
tions of the edifice which rises from the clouds of the 
battle-field. (Loud applause.) The el- 
ement and great characteristic of the act of the first ot 
January is, that it recognizes, for the first time in our 
struggle, not that the slave of a particular person may 
be taken from him, but that slavery as an institution, 





that on the 3d inst. the rebels were yet in full posses- 
sion of Vickabeeg, dpa hal vega Wavery aneake 


of the Union, and incompatible with the success of 
the Government. At last, Nationality means Justice ; 
the Union is synonomous with Liberty. The crisis 
of that long struggle which Mr. Lincoln proclaimed, 
in June, 1858, as then going on, and which he said 
could only cease in the triumph of one section or the 
other—a struggle between different portions of a na- 
tion half slave and half free, and which he said must 
become either wholly slave or wholly free—at last, 
the crisis of that struggle is over, and the voice of the 
nation proclaims that hereafter it is to be wholly free! 
(Enthusiasm.) “ Hitherto hath the Lord helped us. 
Here we set up our Ebenezer.” ‘The long doubt 
whether this flag meant liberty is ended. The people 
never doubted it. The masses always meant it; but 
the Cabinet, the leaders of both parties, meant it not. 
I am not certain that they mean it to-day. The 
great effort of all our politicians, Republican and Dem- 
ocratic, up to this hour, has been to preserve the 
Union with the slightest change possibie. As far as 
interest in the battle went, the Democrat had as keen 
a heart for the contest, and keener, than the Republi- 
can. The new Governor of the Empire State means 
as loyally as ours does that this Union to the Gulf 
shall be preserved; but the difference between his 
creed and that 0: Massachusetts is, that he holds that 
the Union is to be preserved, if possible, by submis- 
sion to the rebels, by conciliation, that shall bring back 
the Union as it was; while the Bay State scorns sub- 
mission, and tramples conciliation under her feet. 

Now, revolutions never go back, but they oscillate. 
It is by no means certain whether that Proclamation 
is to be law to-day, or fifty years hence. Men make 
a distinction whether they wish slavery the object of 
this war or Union. If a man bounds his view within 
ten years, there is a difference; if he looks a gene- 
ration ahead—fifty years—there is no difference. 
Slavery existing, there can be no Union; slavery 
abolished, there can be no disunion. (Applaase.) No 
other power can keep these States apart. Root up 
that system, and like kindred drops we must melt 
together. Battle fields like that of Manassas rank- 
ling in the heart of the North, battle fields like that 
of Corinth writing defeat on the brow of the rebels, 
are both and all of them the cement of a more en- 
during Union. Out of this bloody contest is to come 
a mutual respect between the sections, such as has 
never existed since 1776. The battles fought together 
against a foreign foe cemented the Union of ’87; and 
the North and South, fighting, as they think, the one 
for liberty and the other for bondage, are the upper 
and nether millstone—the mill of God, grinding sla- 
very toatoms. The battle between such sections is 
but the prelude to the reconciliation which precedes 
an immortal marriage. ‘The Union of the future is to 
be as indestructible as the granite that underlies the 
continent; and the cement is not to be what Webster 
called it, the blood of the siave; it is the blood of the 
brave hearts that have made Virginia more than equal 
t> Belgium, the battle-field of a purer contest, now 
sleeping under the glory of one sublime struggle for 
a Union worthy to lead the world. 

I said, that the significance of this hour was, that 
it was the people’s triumph. In defiance of the Cab- 
inet and of Major-Generals, over the head of the Pres- 
ident, their irresistible will has carried this measure. 
Remember, the same means that secured must watch 
to make it efficient. Without fitting measures, this 
paper is worth little to our generation. I dare not 
yet fully believe that the Aeart either of the President 
or of his Cabinet is in this Proclamation. I say to 
the masses, Watch! Save your own child! If your 
vigilance, your tireless urging fail, the hour and meas- 
ure are lost. Long before this, there should have 
been created a “‘ Bureau of Freedmen,” to guard and 


freemen. 
Indians. Here are four million about to be born into 
the Executive to keep his purpose a secret—the only 
secret ever yet kept at Washington—when Congress 
ought to have spent the last thirty days in maturing 
the hinery which should make this change in 
our social and civil life easy, peaceful, like the still 
gliding of a noble vessel off of well-prepared stocks 
into her native element. Work enough then for the 
future. Open and secret foes watch now every mis- 
step, every short-coming of the negro, to make it mat- 
ter of accusation against this measure and discredit it 
in the nation’s eyes, to cloud our faith and perplex our 
steps. The usua/ aid of Government should have been 
at hand to avert such perils. Watch, then, your 
leaders with Argus eyes! Keep a hundred hands 
constantly stretched out to drag them ouward in the 
right path, which so many of them hate! 

Yet for all this, lam hopeful. All that blunders in 
the Cabinet and in the field could do to kill our cause 
has been done. All that treason could do in either 
place has been done. As Berhaave said of doctors, 
“there were some good ones, but the world’s health 
would be better if the whole profession were abolish- 





every Westpointer had betrayed us openly and at 
once, we should have saved millions of money, thou- 
sands of lives, ‘and months of time. Still I hope. 
Our cause, like every thing divine, is “ vital in every 
part, and cannot, but by annihilating, die.” It does 
not seem possible this territory can have, finally, more 
than one government; and if so, we must be that gov- 
ernment; for brains, justice, God, are on our side. 
Every natural law works for us. We have secured 
the laws of the universe on our side. Every broken 
heart prays for us. The poor and the friendiess are 
sacred. Once their curses weighed usdown. Now the 
blessing of him that was ready to perish is come upon 
us, for we break the jaws of the wicked, and plack 
the spoil out of his teeth. Surely, now we shall die 
in our nest, and multiply our days like the sand. 

I have no doubt, therefore, of the absolute future. 
The only question is, what this Proclamation means, 
and how much it will do for us now. Itis not so much 
a step onward as it is launching into a new channel. 
Let the news of it reach Europe before France and 
England have decided on intervention, and it will 
probably leave us our whole field in future untrou- 
bled by any foreign interference. What nation will 
earn the scorn of the world and of all time by mar- 
shalling her banners against a flag which now means 
justice to the oppressed, and liberty to the most hapless 
of races? I am not to stop here, to-day, to argue the 
rightfulness of this Proclamation. The slave is either 
aman or athing. If he is a man, the Union in its 
utmost peril has a right to enrol all its citizens. If he 
is a thing, the Union in its utmost peril has a righ« to 
every dollar within its grasp. (Applause.) No matter 
in which light you consider him—the right of the 
nation to his service and his right hand is perfect on 
either. Bear that for ever in memory! Let no chi- 
canery of politicians make you forget the alternative. 
The father of that General who now looks into the eyes 
of Burnside, on the other bank of the Rappahannock, 
a bankrupt, built his house on the dividing line be- 
twixt Maryland and Virginia, in order to avoid ar- 
rest from either. Just so the statesmanship of the 
South and Democracy put the slave on the dividing 
line betwixt property and citizenship, and defy us to 
use him. This Prociamation avoids the question. 
It calls upon the slave, in the name of Justice, to 
fight for the nation that asks his aid. The “everlast- 
ing negro,” of whom politicians begged God to deliv- 
er them !—what is that? [holding up the Proclama- 
tion.] The nation at his feet, after two years of de- 
feated struggle, asking his weight in our scale to in- 
sure victory! (Applause.) Nationality! It is built 
up of races. The despised negro, for whom we hoped 
to open a door wide enough, amid the prejudices of 
contending races, to admit him, comes in with sound 
of trumpet and in the terror of the conflict to insure 
us success. 

What is this Proclamation to do? I said it settles 
the question of the right. Let me advert to one other 
idea. We are either a nation, or we are not. If we 
are a nation,—if we are really a unit,—if, like Eng- 
land and France, we are one people, indivisible,—then 
—mark me! no’ parchment, even if it attempted the 





the polity of States, is inconsistent with the life 


task, could bar us from the use of any power within 


aid the advent of these milliohs into the condition of 
We have Bureaus to guard the rights of 


the State. How absurd this childish bo-peep game of 


ed,” so, spite of Hooker and Burnside and Hunter, if 





our reach to save the nationality. Men say, the Con- 

stitution forbids this Proclamation. If we are a na- 

tion, no agreement of one generation can bar us 

from saying our nationality? Do you suppose any 

agreement could bar the King of England or the 

Emperor of France from saving his country in the 

hour of peril? How absurd! If the shores of Eng- 

land were beleaguered by the fleets of Europe, do you 

suppose the Settlement of 1788 would hold Palmers- 

ton or Russell from hurling unconstitutional thunder- 

bolts that should sink Napoleon to the bottom of the 

channel? The nation knows no limits. Salus popwli 

suprema lex. “The safety of the people is the highest 

law.” If we have not this right,—if we are not a 

nation,—if we are merely a Confederacy, then Seces- 

sion is right. Another alternative ;—please bear it 

in your minds. If we have not the right to draft 

every living man, use every current dollar, in the 

way the nation pleases, we are not a nation; and if 
we are not a nation, then South Carolina has a right 

to secede, and every gun fired by the President is an 

unprincipled attack on the sovereignty of the States. 

If, therefore, any man doubts the power of the nation 

to issue that paper, stop the war. Begin anationality, 

however small. If it only includes this peninsular, 

begin! If it is only Plymouth Rock, begin! If it is 
only New England, begin! The vigor of a nation- 

ality, once begun, will cover the continent. A con- 
federacy is a nuisance. (Applause.) 

These are the corner-stones of that Proclamation. 
Everything that attacks it, admits the right of South 
Carolina. If we are a people, that is but the simplest 
act of our power. Well, what is it to do? Is ita 
“ Pope’s bull at the comet”? Let us see. One thing 
it has done—it has opened a million lips. Not pulpit 
lips, not speech-maker’s lips. Since the Proclama- 
tion, Generals talk fanaticism, at the head of armies. 
(Applause.) Banks has found out, at the mouth of 
the Mississippi, that the gun at Sumter proclaimed 
Emancipation. (Applause.) Between you and me, 
how well he has kept that secret for twenty months! 
(Laughter.) Let us all hope he will be as successful 
in keeping his war plans secret in tithe tocome. But, 
Generals talk abolition at the head of armies. Our 
voice is to be the proclamation of cannon. Battles 
are fought now for justice. Will the slave fall into 
rank? I think so. I have little regard to the ex- 
treme limits of what are called the distinctions of 
races. I find very narrow limits to those differences. 
Men say the Roman stands at the head of the cata- 
logue, and the Indian and the Negro at the very foot. 
But I remember, that when Roman liberty was at its 
last gasp, the culminating vigor of the Roman charac- 
ter was in Cato at Utica, when he gathered his friends 
around him and said—* The Republicis over. There 
is nothing left for us but to die!” “The last utter- 
ance of freedom,” says History. Go with me to 
Jamaica, two hundred years ago, when white feet 
pressed the soft Indian of the tropics back, back, 
through his woods—hunted, meted out, trodden down, 
starving with hunger, and finally driven to bay—and 
I will show you a Cacique, Cato-like, assembling the 
last twenty of his tribe around him, to say, in the 


that. It meant, Massachusetts, starting on itt 
of April, through the bloody streets of Bal the 1h 
colonize the Carolinas ; and she will not “gare to 
is done. (Applause.) No, not if she Stays on Until jg 
no, not if the energy of the fight shall an 
Union for a generation. The Union jg ~ 
ible fact ; no battles can divide jt. 
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an indestry 
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(Applause ) 

“ Vain is the strife ! when its fury is past 

Our future shall move in one chan: . 

As torrents that rush from the mo 

Roll mingled in peace through th 


nel at last, 
Untain of snow 
© valleys below 


Our Union is river, lake, ocean, and sky 

Man breaks not the medal, when God cuts 
Though clouded with slaughter or cloven 
The blue arch will brighten, the waters 


the die ; 
Wita Stee), 
Will heal, 


Caroline ! Caroline! thou child of the Fan 
There are battles with fate that can never | 
The star-flowering banner will never be { 
For its blossoms of light are the hope of 


(Loud applause.) 
Virginia and the Border States know v 
the statesman, the significance of this Proclamay; 

is, that it takes out the cement that binds eds a 
future of the South. The heart of the Rekitiene 
is not Richmond ; that is only a limb: the kad 
the Rebellion is the rich soil of Alabama and rn = 
sippi, that supplies the markets of the World, ani ve 
up the demand for what Carolina and Virginia P 

ufacture—slaves ; and the moment Banks and H 
shall say to the blacks, in the languag 
lamation, ‘‘ The ranks of the army are 
the moment we garrison forts and ATM Vessels yin, 
black men—in other words, the moment we addins 
edge the manhood of the negro, and pled ¢ 
immortal future of the Union, that mom 
the bond that holds the Border States to their sister 
of the Gulf. This Proclamation may be sooth 
nothing to-day. I do not know that it wip te dy 
a year hence. If Mr. Lincoln is as slow this year . 
he has been the past, a Democratic Admiinistratig 
will follow him, and conciliate the South with a Se 
preme Court that will try to set it aside. All. withiy 
the range of an easy possibility. I am not certain 
even yet, that Mr. Seward does not cling to the 
Union with a firmer grasp than to his own Procams 
tion; and I fear that the Democratic party wouk 
ly set it aside, and make a Union as like as 
the last. So speaks the Empire State ; at least by 
voice of her Capital, if not by her counties “Ba 
whether they mean it or not, it is impossible thy ) 
should ever come to pass for more than a my ment 
because there is something, even to the Northern yj 
lions, more precious than Union, and that is—Powny 
We have bound that motto [the Proclamation} on oy 
frontlet. The basest nation that ever formed g fy 
stool for a European despot would disdain a coum 
mise which took back that pledge to a proscribed ays 
hapless race. (Applause.) We may be beaten bk 
until Burnside encamps north of Lake Ontario: bet 
while New England rests on granite, the black ne 
is sure of its freedom. (Enthusiasm.) 1 know why 
you can say: “ Burnside attempted something, a 
failed ; McClellan tried nothing, and succeeded 
(Prolonged applause.) Well, 1 liad rather hyn 
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words of the Roman—“ Liberty is over. Brothers, 
there is nothing left for us but to die!” And to- 
gether the twenty Catos of the tropics imitated the 
Roman at Utica. (Sensation.) How slight is the dis- 
tinction of race! The Roman Captain, when Nero 
bade him stab his own heart, turned pale, until his 
wife seized the dagger, and, bathing it in her own 
blood, said—‘“* Petus! it is not so hard todie!” So, 
too, when the French tyrant ordered a negro of St. 
Domingo to take his own life, he faltered, and his 
wife seized the sword, and, inflicting a death wound, 
turned to her husband, saying—‘ Husband! life is 
worth nothing when liberty is gone!” (Profound 
sensation.) How near are the races to each other! 
The Indian of the tropics,—the Negro of the planta- 
tion,—the Roman of Utica,—and the Patriot of the 
Cesars! Yes, the negro will fight. But there is a 
deeper justice than that. This war is not a war of 
artillery, McClellan to the contrary notwithstanding. 
It is a war of ideas—it is a war of proclamations—in- 
finitely more potent than cannon. What does this 
Proclamation mean? It means this: Mr. Lincoln ex- 
cepts portions of Virginia, he excepts Tennessee, he 
excepts the lower counties of Louisiana. If it were 
possible for a little man ina great place to make a 
mistake, this had been a great one. But it is not pos- 
sible to make a mistake. He cannot open his mouth 
in this hour, and not say Justice ; he cannot move his 
hand, and not secure Victory. He must fight well, 
that beats the North and Justice allied together. 
(Enthusiasm.) What care the counties of Louisiana 
whether they are excepted by the Proclamation or 
not? 
they keep their slaves? At least, while the battle 
tages in Tennessee, it had been better to throw into 
our scale from one hundred to two hundred thousand 
slaves. And yet, that is but the hesitation of a timid 
man. The Border States, after all, are nothing ; 
mere bobs of the kite, North or South; mere coun- 
ters, belonging to whichever party sweeps the board; 
mere pawns on the chess-board; nothing but the float- 
ing mud of the Mississippi, which the high tide car- 
ties North or South at its pleasure. They have not 
the possibility of making a nation, any more than the 
silk floss that floats on an electrical machine. Virginia! 
She belongs to us. What carried her South 2 Why, 
her manufactures. She breeds slaves, and of course 
adheres to the buyers. The white Virginian—what 
is he? A pediler of babies in the Southwest. (Ap- 
plause.) Of course, when the market seceded, he 
went with it. (Renewed applause.) This Proclama- 
tion abolishes the market, (great enthusiasm,) and 
Virginia, without a Burnside, gravitates back where 
she belongs—to the North. In the opening of this 
struggle, there came td my parlor a Florida slave- 
holder, to ask what we thought of this contest, and I 
said—“ Will the Border States join you?” “Join 
us! The devil take them, let them go to you; they 
don’t belong to us,” was the reply. “We don’t want 
them. We can’t keep them. They belong to you. 
They are nothing but a weakness. ‘The moment you 
take out the bottom of a bucket, the contents fall to 
the ground. The Gulf States are the bottom. Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessce, are 
not Slave States, properly speaking. The system is 
dead there, but for the stone wall South, that keeps it 
from dying, and being decently buried; and this 
Proclamation, when it abolishes the market, with the 
question of the Border States out of the arena, is in 
fart,—as an act, not as a principle,—the abolition of 
slavery in the United States, all through. (Applause.) 
I* ow the distinction between emancipating slaves 
and abolishing the system. The President conceives 
that he has a right to free slaves, but not to change 
laws; that he has a right to emancipate this genera- 
tion of slaves, but not to forbid the holding of slaves 
in the separate States. It is doubtless a distinction ; 
but with this English race of ours, it amounts to noth- 
ing, because we have never had a struggle, in Eng- 
land or here, that began at the outset with the study 
of a principle. They all began in a case—with an in- 
dividual. We cure the evil, and then let posterity 
if it finds occasion, attend to the principle. For in. 
stance : England, in her great Revolution, began with 
a question of ship-money—whether the Stuarts had a, 
right, without Parliament, to make Jobn Hampden 
pay twenty shillings. He said, No; the courts said 
Yes; and he paid it. Out of that grew the civil war 
But do you suppose that civil war meant only ship- 
money? Do you suppose that Cromwell dashed into 
re hee Naseby, against the cohorts of Rupert, 
erying—* Pay pe back that ship-money, with six per 
cent. interest?” No, indeed. That was but the root 
out of which grew the power of the King to do acts 
without the consent of the People. When 
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*Ship-money ” ; but when it 
with us. We be in (Applause.) So it is 


ng certain slaves 
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pags ag i“ you had taken your cue from 





With every surrounding locality free, how can | 


Burnside’s failure than McClellan's success, (Rener. 
el applause.) That Proclamation was written mi 
signed in the blood that crimsoned the Rappaharnoc 
| That defeat guaranteed it to us forever, Yes: wi 
looking back—though no single consideration excom 
the Cabinet 4 moment—we can see the footstepd 
| God. If we had met decided success within the fre 
six months, doubtless the South would have emus 
| pated, summoned Europe to her side, and been se 
|} to maintain her independence. If it is true thatthe 
| intervening months have hardened the South, by se 
| tory and defeat, into a nationality, at the same tim 
levery flap of the Northern flag has lifted a slave ins 
manhood, so that he comes to us half a soldier, ev 
| now. (Applause.) 
I know what men say about our President's mb 
| ting Tennessee from his list of rebel States, and se 
jing certain Louisiana districts. No matter; be} 
| only stopping on the edge of Niagara to pick opal 
|} save a few chips. He and they will go over togethet 
| I know also the threats of the Democratic party- 
| the party of reaction. But they will not save ay 
| more chips than he. The mighty current is too stray 
| for any reluctance of individuals or mad ambition of 
| desperate parties. Saints and sinners, we ad 
borne onward ; and even if some eddy or close nook 
of afew years may delay our progress, the resul# 
| certain. God’s hand has launched the nation a4 
| voyage whose only port is Liberty. Neither them 
| luetance of the captain, nor the mutiny of the cai 
boys, will matter much. And this is why I, once 
Disunionist, cling to the Union. Once it had neite 
the right nor the wish to interfere with slavery. The 
| we sought to break it. That Sumter cannon gare & 
\the right—the right of war. Every day since bw 
| ripened the wish. A blundering and corrupt Cabinet 
| nas made it at last an inevitable necessity—Liberty « 
| Death! The cowardice of Webster's followers in ™ 
| Cabinet has turned his empty rhetoric into sem 
| truth, and now honest men are not only at liberty, bet 
} bound, to live and die under his motto—“ Liberty at 
Union, now and for ever, one and inseparable 
But what is this that I am saying! Unee 
idle word, whether on the lips of Lincoln or Seymet 
Man does not make Unions, and it is hardly poesitlt 
for man to break them. One would think, by them? 
jin which men talk, that a Union was made by pa 
| ment; as if marriage did not consist of lovieg oe 
| but of an imposing ceremony, and a riibeate st 
with the Town Clerk ; as if a Union was mate we 
pieces of paper. Why docs Connecticut wee 
| seceding from Massachusetts! As well eg 
the Siamese twins secede from the other; ™ vs 


| A 


. acede rs 
might one drop of Massachusetts Bay se" ° 
1 another from ” 


the north of Winthrop’s Island, an 
south. The moment you have ma we 
respect each other, the moment you have ma m 
South recognize the fact that the North has . Z 
and will fight for it; that that idea pacer” 
tice of God and the approval of man, nee 
progress, vigor and strength; that eget “ 
will cling closer to Massachusetts than | Cuba, a 
she now belongs; and then, without 4 shat 
Philadelphia, without a Courier or @ Herald, ¥" sel 
Democrat or a Republican, this 1 ai o 
one in history, one in interest, one ott 
in hope — will be one in Government, | 
ibly. 
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the sunlight, scattering the despair of 
is a voice like that of God, that gives 
to work and to walk, the right to chm wt 
It is a word that makes the prayers ” ce 
the victim the corner-stones of the a 
nations since Greece have built their we a ' 
Thermopyle, or a great name—@ yes" is he 
family. Our corner-stone, thank ST as onset 
ings of the poor. Our flag floats arts 49 
four million, who recognize it as the ” ae 
freedom. The hut of the wept plessio#’ 
curse that paper in ceiled houses; oo r ow 
the poor bear it up to the throne of GO% ag 
floats in the thanksgiving of the slave. eon 
succeed. Such a breeze never wafted xing? 
feat. The old slave, who sought the ‘ shore," 
the Gulf of Mexico, thirty miles fee ' "het, * 
wretched skiff of boards, rudely nailed 7 ee 
the commander asked him—* Why; war oto 
that a breath would have sent you whe ; 
said—* Lor, massa, God Almighty ¢ nm” % (td 
down here to send me to i pert neight 
never brought the Union of 1787 tot se 
act, to sunder it in pieces! a 
« Thou, too, sail on, 0 Ship of pests ' 

Sail on, O Union, strong 9° B 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the s¢@ 


jth thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all po a ast 
Our hearts, our hopes, oor PAY" 


faith, triumphant oer + 
on all with thee—are ali with thee 


the slave thei 
» vt 
pild and #* 





(Loud and prolonged applause-) 
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No Union with Slaveholders! 
RosTON, FRIDAY, JANUARY 9, 1863. 
syNvAL M 

gprTs 
The YTuinTietH + 


»yeetts Anti-Slave ry J 
ah pay and Fripay, Jan. 29th and 80th, (day 
sp 


commencing at 10 o'clock, A. M. 
ized for the utter abolition | 
o a throughout the United States. However 
of savel) 
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Society will be held in Boston | 





been the change wrought in public senti- 
vc of that godlike object,—and it has been 
Hous, in view of the mountainous obsta- | 
be way of SUCCESS ; however effectual may 
. he jent’s Emancipation Proclamation in| 
“2 chains of the boodmen in such rebellious 
try as he has just designated,— 
be as potent in operation as 
scope; nevertheless, noth- | 


great has 
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4 t this ‘ . : 
poh nt of four millions of the inhabitants of the | 
slavemen . 
7 4 id while any of these remain to wear the | 
jand ; ane ’ Te > ay | 
voke, the primary object and specific work of this | 
‘tw will not have been accomplished. Slavery in | 
xociet¥ ii 


, States i inex > 
he ap called loyal Border States is as ine xcusable, as 
o | as revolting, as unendurable, as pregnant | 
yret and ruin, as in the rebellious Confederate | 
evi ,/ ’ be 
and must be | 
d, until liberty is proclaimed ** through- 


d. to ALL the inhabitants thereot.” 


oT as vigorously and uncompro- | 
States, 

7 singly assaile 
gut ALi the jan ; 
ig anniversary promises to be one 

f surpassing inter st; and it is not doubted ‘that the | 
tion is of universal emancipation, in the various scc- 

M « of the Commonwealth, (and, it is hoped, beyond 
th jimite of the State,) will be encouragingly repre- 
ste As hitherto, an additional at- | 
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order of the Board of Managers, 
EDMUND QUINCY, President. 
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Ta: War Powers OF THE PRESIDENT, AND THE | 
F Rn 
tative Powers OF CoNGRESS IN RELATION 


Leois ’ 
‘Treason AND Stavery. By Wi1- 


7o REBELLION, 





yam Wairixc. Boston: John L. Shorey, 13} 
Washington Street. 1862. 
The object of this masterly essay is to prove—to 
quote the author’s own language—that, when the in- | 
aitution of slavery no longer concerns only the house- 


hold or family, and no longer continues to be a matter 
exclusively apperéaining to the domestic affairs of the | 
State in which it exists; when it becomes a potent, 
operative, and efficient instrument for carrying on war 

against the Union, and an important aid to the public } 
enemy ; when it opposes the national military powers 
now involved in a gigantic rebellion; when slavery | 
has been developed into a vast, an overwhelming war 
power, which is actually used by armed traitors for the 


overthrow of Government and of the Constitution ; 
when it has become the origin of civil war, and the | 
means by which hostilities are maintained in the dead- | 
ly struggle of the Union for its own existence; when | 
2 local institution is perverted so as to compel three | 
millions of loyal colored subjects to become belligerent | 
traitors because they are held as slaves of disloyal | 
masters,—then indeed slavery has become an affair 
most deeply affecting the national welfare and common 
lefence, and has subjected itself to the severest en- 
forcement of those legislative and military powers, to | 
which alone, under the Constitution, the people must | 
look to save themselves from ruin. In the last ex: | 
tremity of our contest, the question must be decided 
whether slavery shall be rooted up and extirpated, or 
our beloved country be torn asunder and given up to 
our conquerors, our Union destroyed, and our people 


dishonored. Are any rights of property, or any 





claims, which one person can assume to have over 
another, by whatever local law they may be sanc- 


tioned, to be held, by any juet construction of the Con- | 
stitution, as superior to the nation’s right of self- 
defence? And can the local usage or law of any see- 
tion of this country override and break down the 
obligation of the people to maintain and perpetuate 
their own government? Slavery is no longer local or 
domestic after it has become an engine of war. The | 
country demands, at the hands of Congress and of the 

President, the exercise of every power they can law- 

fully put forth for its destruction, not as an object of | 
the war, but as a means of terminating the rebellion, if 
by destroying slavery the republic may be saved. 
These considerations and others have led the author 
fo the conclusion stated in these pages, “ that Con. 


gress has the right to abolish slavery, when in time of 
wa 





rits abolishment is necessary to aid the commander. 
inchief in maintaining the ‘common defence.’ ” 

This very able treatise has quickly passed to a second 
edition. It was complimented in a recent lecture de- | 
“iv red at Roxbury, by Wendell Phillips, Esq., as fol- 


lows :-— 


“To you, I need not argue the question how much 
p ; . . 
to rthe President and Congress have in this respect. 
our neighbor and fellow-citizen has settled that point 


‘eyond fair dispute, in an argument whose wealth of 
} strat . . : . 2 

Wastration closeness of logic, and kindling eloquence, 
mace among the highest judicial efforts. Now and 


th n there are speeches and arguments which may be 
Mirly said to dispose of the question at issue. Accord- 


ne to John Quincy Adams, the speech of Uriah 
Bre on the purchase of Louisiana was one of these. 
‘), Common consent, Mr. Webster's reply to Hayne 
enjoys this repute. I think Mr. Whiting’s argument 


Yn the War Powers of the President” entitled to a 
Pace beside them. 
~ the thirty years of our anti-slavery struggle, we 
* been often told by lawyers that they planned to 
~ nel repute, and then lay it on the 
tat A cen Very rarely has that pledge been kept. 
“Mis Instance it has been nobly fulfilled, and one 
oo vue Practice in the highest courts and most im- 
sees Suestions give his mere opinion the weight of 
~sument, has hastened to throw his well-earned fame 
tanity, we of justice and free institutions and ha- 
“+ “we only who know well the value of the 


atsena 7 . £ “ 
nu - . weapons he has furnished us, can fitly ap- 
meclate the gift,” 
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Whose kk 


Axswers ro Ever- 


Recurring Questions FROM 
TRE Prorie. 


hee A Sequel to the Penetralia. By 
“SdREW Jackson Davis, Author of several Vol- 
uhes of the Harmonial Philosophy. New York: 
A-J. Davis & Co., 274 Canal Street. 1862. 
hal “r number of questions asked is upwards of two 
some of them sensible, others simply cu- 
han = " few frivolous. The answers, in too many 
fail seed — directness and point, and therefore will 
debe ™s iten or eatiely the general reader. Never- 
inter... SOuME Contains a good deal that will both 
igen. ip inquiring minds ; its spirit is sweet 
©} is object beneficent and progressive— 
vious writings of its estimable author, 
nce and development constitute some of 


ke all the pre 
Vhose experie 
e Most ren 





the hama aarkable phenomena in the history of 
vee wt Face. The concluding portion of it is a 
mamta examination of Abrah Lincoln. 
tue after the President entered upon the duties 
ttepd nace in 1861,—the means of analysis being ob 
ot hia} Tough the President's autograph and a scray 

_''S hand-writing. Tt strikes us as very successful. 

© quote the concluding paragraph :— 

. Let the 
Sait not; 





“a . 

. mud, which will direct heaven’s high purposes, 
tight. Me 1; tter day out of this black and awful 
he chrink | Lincoln will betray no trust, neither will 
ind the from still more pressing responsibilities ; 
empath People would do weil to share the burthen of 
: y and care with which he is oppressed.” 


Ch mzBODr's Luecace” is the title of the new 

, “Once a Week.” It 
‘printed by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, of 
hia, and is for sale by A. Williams & Co, 
da great run in England, and will here. 


istmas story in Dickens's 
8 been rep 
Philadets 
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PROOLAMATION-DAY IN BOSTON. 


The first day of January, 1863, found this strong- 
hold of conservatism in an unwonted state of excite- 
ment. Mingled with, and modifying, the usual joyful 
associations and occupations of New Year's day, a 
feverish unrest and expectation showed itself in the 
countenances and the speech of those who met each 
other. Everybody had been thinking—and out of the 
fulness of the heart every mouth asked—Will the 
President issue the promised Proclamation? And if 
so, will his new position be taken strongly, or weak- 
ly ¢ in full, or with reservations? as the act of a pow- 
erful ruler, or with a repetition of feeble entreaties 
addressed to the public enemy? Has the Proclama- 
tion been sent in advance for publication in the morn- 
ing papers? Will it arrive at noon, as soon as it has 
been communicated to Congress? Will a yet longer 
delay cause doubts whether it will appear at all? 
Everybody was asking and answering questions like 
these. 

A very strong and very remarkable indication of 
the public feeling had already, for some days, been 
seen in the pewspapers, namely, the announcement of 
a Concert to be given on New Year’s day, called by a 
Committee of distinguished citizens of Massachusetts, 
headed by Henry W. Longfellow and Josiah Quincy, 
Jr., and called to celebrate the issuing of the Procla- 
mation of Freedom. This Call, with the names of 
the Committee, appeared in the Liberator of Dec. 26th. 

It was to be expected that names so eminent and 
honored as those of the Committee would draw to- 
gether an audience as large as the spacious Music 
Hall would contain, and as elegant and distinguished 
as Boston could supply. Both these expectations 
were realized. But the music promised, a programme 
of the very highest and choicest character, was suffi- 
cient to attract this brilliant assembly. It remained 
to be seen whether it would respond to the sentiments 
of the Call, and the special associations of the day. 

When the time for commencing the performances 
had arrived, Josiah Quincy Jr., Esq., appeared upon 
the platform, and said that, although the programme 
announced only music as the business of the after- 
noon, the Committee had the great pleasure of offer- 
ing an additional attraction to the audience. He asked 
their attention to a poem by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

The poem was pervaded and inspired by the loftiest 
sentiments of freedom. It is not yet to be published. 
By and by, the readers of the Liberator will see it. 
But the thoroughness of its strain may be judged by 
one idea contained in it. Referring to the persistency 


with which the President has insisted on compensa- | 


tion to the loyal owner when a slave is emancipated, 
Mr. Emerson energetically said—The slave is the 
owner of himself. Pay him. 

This sentiment, as well as the announcement and 
the appearance of Mr. Emerson, and the conclusion of 
the poem, were enthusiastically cheered. But Mr. 
Emerson, and his speech or lecture, are always warmly 
greeted by a Boston audience. A poem from him, 
the highest of intellectual treats, must needs be ap- 
plauded. Were the cheers given to the man only, or 
to the sentiments expressed # 

The selection of music (understood to have been 
made by that accomplished artist, Otto Dresel,) was 
not only admirable as music, but adapted, with good 
feeling as well as good taste, to the occasion. 

In a solo and chorus from Mendelssohn's “ Hymn 
of Praise,” a plaintive and wailing voice repeatedly 
asks—* Watchman, will the night soon pass?” <A 
clear, brilliant, victorious tone replies—* The night is 
departing!” And a grand chorus answers—‘ The 
night is departing; the day is approaching.” 

The three pieces si che first part of the programme, 
closing with a Concerto of Beethoven exquisitely 
played by Mr. Dresel, had each been warmly wel- 
comed by the audience. But an incident which oc- 


curred in the recess showed that the occasion was felt | 


by the audience yet more deeply thaw the music. A 
gentleman on the floor announced—* The President’s 
Proclamation has been issued, and is now coming over 
the wires.” 

A storm of enthusiasm followed, such as was never 
before seen from such an audience in that place. 
Shouts arose, hats and handkerchiefs were waved, 
men and women sprang to their feet to give more 
energetic utterance to their joy. And when another 
gentleman called out— The Proclamation is said to 
be all that was expected or desired ’’—“ three cheers” 
were called for, and most enthusiastically given, for 
ApranaM Lincoxn ; then “three more” ; then “three 
more”; and then three cheers were called for and 
given, for W1LL1aM Lioyp Garrison. A few hisses, 


immediately ceasing, were heard through this last ap- | 


plause, showing the presence of an unconverted mi- 
nority. But it was no longer doubtful that the great 
mass of this audience, representing the highest cul- 
ture, taste and fashion of Boston, rejoiced in the Pro- 
clamation, and welcomed the approach of liberty. 
The inspired singer had truly said—‘ The night is 
departing—the day is approaching.” 

The second part of the concert opened with Dr. 
Holmes’s beautiful “ Army Hymn,” set to admirable 
music for solo and chorus, by Mr. Dresel. At the 
urgent call of the audience, this piece was repeated, 
the solo being sung by Mr. Kreissmann. Read the 
hymn, and then judge of the progress made by con- 
servative Boston :— 

© Lord of Hosts! Almighty King! 
Behold the sacrifice we bring ! 


To every arm Thy strength impart, 
Thy spirit shed through every heart ! 


Wake in our hearts the living fires, 
The boly faith that warmed our sires ; 
Thy hand bath made our nation free : 
To die for her is serving Thee. 


Be thou a pillared flame to show 
The midnight maze, the silent foe ; 
And when the battle thunders loud, 
Still guide us in its moving cloud. 


God of all nations! Sovereign Lord! 
In Thy dread name we draw the sword, 
We lift the starry flag on high, 

That fills with light our stormy sky. 
No more its flaming emblems wave 

To bar from hope the trembling slave ; 
No more its radiant glories shine 

To blast with woe a child of Thine! 


From treason’s rent, from murder’s stain, 
Guard Thou its folds till peace shall reign, 
Till fort and field, till shore and sea 

Join eur loud anthem, Praise to Thee ! 

The Fifth Symphony of Beethoven, the highest 
work of the world’s greatest composer, combining the 
most exquisite beauty with the loftiest grandeur, and 
expressing an advance through long difficulties to 
victory, was next performed. The grand triumphal 
march in its third part will be the fittest of all music 
to celebrate the completed emancipation, when that 
shall come. Afterwards the choir, with organ and 
orchestra, performed the magnificent “ Hallelujah 
Chorus” from Handel’s Messiah. The concert was, 
in every detail and every aspect, a most gratifying 
suecess. 

Of another most enthusiastic and intensely interest- 
ing meeting in the evening of that day, called at the 
Tremont Temple by the Union Progressive Associa- 
tion, and attended by an immense audience, an ac- 
count will no doubt be given by its officers. 

The first of January, 1863, has now taken rank 
with the fourth of July, 1776, in the history of this 


country. The Proclamation, though leaving much to 


be done in the future, clears our course from all 
doubt, and our prospect from all uncertainty. 


tion of time. 


freedom.—c. K. W. 
— 











Now, 
‘| the progressive diminution of slavery is made certain, 
Now, the danger of foreign intervention—or, more 
accurately speaking, the occurrence of any foreign 
intervention of a dangerous character—is averted. 
Now, the suppression of the rebellion is only a ques- 
And now, not least wonderful of these 
changes, Boston keeps step with Massachusetts, and 
with New England, in the march towards universal 


ty A pretty copious report of the proceedings of 
the Jubilee meetings held at the Tremont Temple, on 
Thursday, Jan. Ist, will be given in our next number. 


LETTER FROM GEORGE THOMPSON, ESQ. 


Loxpox, Dec. 19, 1862. 
My Dear Garrison: 

Just before starting for Oxfordshire to hold a meet- 
ing this evening in the town of Banbury, on the 
Emancipation question, I mail to you several copies of 
the Star, and this hasty note. 

Since the 12th inst., when I last wrote you, I 
have attended four meetings held for promoting 
British sympathy with the American abolition move- 
ment. The first of the four was one of the fin- 
est gatherings I have ever seen. The place of meeting 
was a building erected for the purpose of a swimming 
bath. Itis very numerously frequented during the 
summer months. It is situated abou’, a quarter of a 
mile from Westminster Bridge, o1 the Surrey or 
south side of the water. Our Prer dent was the Rev. 
Newman Hall, one of the most pvpular and justly es- 
teemed among our London mi» sters; a man who has 
uttered many noble words for freedom, and whose 
church and congregation are amongst the most active 
and liberal promoters of every reformatory agency in 
the metropolis. The audience was composed of the 
middle and working classes. The principal speakers 
were the Chairman, Mr. Rylance, an Episcopal minis- 
ter, and one of the most earnest and eloquent vindica- 
tors of the Republican party, W. A. Jackson, and 
myself. From first to last, the proceedings were of 
the most enthusiastic character. Opposition was in- 
vited, but none appeared. The vast audience, toshow 
the feeling they entertained towards the Southern 
Confederacy and its head, rose to their feet when 
Jackson [Jeff. Davis’s late coachman| appeared, and 
received him with cheer upon cheer, and “one cheer 
more.” For the rest, I refer you to the report. 

On the 15th, I attended a large meeting in Spa 
Fields, in the School Room of the Chapel in which we 
received Dr. Cheever on his last visit. At this meet- 
ing, the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel made an eloquent 
and thorough-going speech, as did the Rev. Dr. Mas- 
sie and Mr. Washington Wilks. The last named is 
one of our most gifted platform speakers, as well as a 
most able writer in one of our daily papers. No 
man deserves better at the hands of the people of the 
North than Mr. Wilks. The productions of his pen 
during the last two years would make volumes of the 
most convincing evidence of the justice of the North- 
ern cause. On Wednesday, I went to Basingstoke, 
Hampshire—a pleasant country town—and spoke for 
two hours in the Town Hall, which was crowded al- 
most to suffocation. On Monday evening, I shall be in 
| Surrey Chapel, the spacious and beautiful building in 
| which Newman Hall officiates. I have no doubt the 
audience will be very large. 

I have no time to comment, in my present commu- 
nication, on the President’s message. I have read it 
most carefully, thought upon it most deliberately, and 
have twice publicly criticised it. With all the defi- 
ciencies apparent in that portion of it which relates to 
emancipation, I thank God I have lived to see such a 
message sent to Congress. I have seen your judg- 
ment upon it in the last Liberator, and could wish that 
the deliverance of the President had been all you say 
it should have been. You are much better able than 
I am to form an opinion respecting the extent to which 
the people are able and willing to support the Presi- 
dent in a thorough and decisive policy. I trust Con- 
gress will make up for the short-comings of the mes- 
sage. I send you a telegraphic report of a speech 
delivered at Birmingham last evening by John Bright. 
I have not yet had time to do more than glance at it. 

Ever, most sincerely, 
GEO. THOMPSON. 
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JUBILEE MEETING AT MILFORD. 


Frienp Garrison—Not willing that such an event 
as that consummated by Abraham Lincoln, on the Ist 
of January, 1863, should pass off unnoticed in Milford, 
a meeting was called and held at Lyceum Hall, on 
the evening of this memorable day. Notice was read 
at the several churches, on the Sabbath previous, and 
the following poster issued :— 

“JANUARY 1, 1863! 

Frienps or Humanity !—The hour of Jupiter 
is at hand! Let heaven and earth rejoice, angels and 
men be glad! Come, then, in the spirit of a common 
Brotherhood, and swell the Chorus of Emancipation : 
‘ Jehovah hath triumphed, his people are FREE !’ 

Services to commence at 7 o’clock. The Proclama- 
tion will be read, and addresses made by several citi- 
zens.” 





The non-reception of the Proclamation tended to 
abate somewhat the enthusiasm that otherwise would 
have prevailed. Nevertheless, a good audience was 
on hand, and we had a most excellent and satisfactory 
meeting. Hon. Winslow Battles presided, and Mr. 
B. H. Marshall acted as Secretary. The opening ad- 
dress was made by Geo. W. Stacy, on the greatness 
of the event, and the worth of freedom. The Chair- 
man then followed in an impressive speech. Remarks, 
pertinent to the hour, were also made by Mr. B. H. 
Marshall, Rev. Messrs. Best and Johnson of New 
York. The Rev. Mr. Hill, the Universalist clergy- 
man, was called upon, but declined on the ground that 
he came to listen, and was not prepared to speak! We 
| once heard of a minister who was called upon to pray 
with his host, but he modestly declined on the same 
ground of our friend in question. 

On the receipt of the Proclamation, the bells were 
rung, and some fifty guns fired. G. W. 8. 








ee 

Tue Poputar Verpicr. A vast majority of the 
loyal people of the country regard with solemn joy 
the President’s Proclamation of Freedom. Of course, 
all that is left of the “satanic Democracy” writhes 
and howls in its impotency. The glorious event was 
duly noticed in Boston, Albany, Buffalo, Pittsburg, 
and other cities, by the firing of one hundred guns. 
In Salem, the bells were rung, and a National Free- 
dom Salute of 34 guns was given on the Common by 
a section of the artillery. At Hanover, N. H., the 
college bell was rung for three hours, and great enthu- 
siasm manifested. The bells were rung at West 
Needham and many other places. 





silage sisi ecciienaitesiencaany 

Tue Renettion Recorp: A Diary of American 
Events, 1860-62. Edited by Frank Moore. New 
York: G. P. Putnam, 532 Broadway. 

This valuable historical work is in three Divi- 
sions, viz., I. Diary of Verified Occurrences. II. 
Documents, Narratives, &c. III. Poetry, Anecdotes, 
and Incidents. Part XX V., commencing a new vol- 
ume, contains portraits of Brigadier-General J. S. 
Wadsworth, and Gen. Bragg, C. A. We have repeat- 
edly spoken of this work in terms of high praise. 
Never has a war been so accurately and voluminously 
reported in all its phases as the present, in “Tue 
Repetition Recorp.” All who can should take it. 


Farewewt To Rev. J. Serra Martin. The Joy 
Street Church and Society tendered a public farewell 
on Monday evening to their pastor, Rev. J. Sella 
Martin, who left for England on Wednesday, to take 
charge of a Society there. Robert Morris, Esq., read 
a series of commendatory resolutions, to which ap- 
propriate remarks were made by Rev. A. A. Miner 
and Rev. R. C. Waterston. Mr. Morris, on behalf 
of the Society, presented a well-filled purse to Rev. 
Mr. Martin, who made a feeling response. After 
these exercises, a collation was served, followed by an 
hour of social greeting and leave-taking. 





REESE IORI 85 RES, 

3H It will be seen, by notice in another column, 
that our friend Theodore D. Weld is to speak at Mil- 
ford on Sunday next. Let no one lose the opportu- 
nity, who can conveniently avail of it, to hear one of 
the earliest, as he is still one of the ablest and most 
powerful, advocates of Liberty and Justice which this 
country has ever seen. Our friends in the neighbor- 
ing towns will not regret the additional time they may 
have to give in attending Mr. Weld’s meetings, as 
abore. 


iar The reporter deems it due to Mr. Phillips to 
state, that no part of his speech, given on the preced- 
ing page, has come under Mr. P's revision. 
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GEN. BUTLER’S FAREWELL TO THE PEO- 
* PLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


Citizens of New Orleans: It may not be inappropri- 
ate, as it is not inopportune in Sccastou, that there 
should be addressed to you a few words at parting, by 
one whose name is to be hereafter indissolubly con- 
nected with your R 

T shall speak in no 


tterness, because I am not con- 
scious of a 


rsonal animosity. 

f, I found you captured, but not 
surrendered ; conquered, but not orderly ; relieved of 
the presence of an army, but incapable of taking care 
of yourselves. So far from it, you had called upon a 
foreign legion to protect you from yourselves. I re- 
stored order, punished crime, opened commerce, 
brought provisions to your starving people, reformed 
your currency, gave you quiet protection, such 
as you had not enjoyed for many ye irs. 

While doing this, my soldiers were subject to oblo- 
quy, reproach and insult. 

And now, speaking to you, who know the truth, I 
here declare, that whoever has quietly remained about 
his business, affording neither aid nor comfort to the 
enemies of the United States, has never been inter- 
fered with by the soldiers of the United States. 

The men who had assumed to govern you and to 
defend your city in arms having fled, some of your 
women flouted at the presence ef those who came to 
protect them. By a simple order, (No. 28,) I called 
upon every soldier in this army to treat the women 
of New Orleans as gentlemen would deal with the 
sex, with such effect, that I now call upon the just- 
minded ladies of New Orleans to say whether they 
have ever enjoyed so complete protection and calm 
quiet for themselves and their families, as since the 
advent of the United States troops. 

The enemies of my country, unrepentant and im- 
placable, I have treated with merited severity. I hold 
that rebellion is treason, and that treason persisted in 
is death; and any punishment short of that due a 
traitor gives so much clear gain to him from the 
clemency of the Government. Upon this thesis have 
I administered the authority of the United States, 
because of which I am not unconscious of complaint. 
Ido not feel that I have erred in too much harsh- 
ness, for that harshness has ever been exhibited to 
disloyal enemies to my country, and not to loyal 
friends. To be sure, I might have regaled you with 
the amenities of British civilization, and yet been 
within the supposed rules of civilized warfare. You 
might have been smoked to death in caverns, as were 
the Covenanters of Scotland, by the command of a 
General of the royal house of England; or roasted, 
like the inhabitants of Algiers during the French 
campaign; your wives and daughters might have 
been given over to the ravisher, as were the unfortu- 
nate dames of Spain in the Peninsular War; or you | 
might have been scalped and tomahawked, as our | 
mothers were at Wyoming by the savage allies of 
Great Britain in our own Revolution; your property 
could have been tarned over to indiscriminate “loot,” 
like the palace of the Emperor of China; works of art 
which adorned your buildings might have been sent 
away, like the paintings of the Vatican; your sons 
might have been blown from the mouths of cannon, 
like the Sepoys at Delhi; and yet all this would have 
been within the rules of civilized warfare, as practised 
by the most polished and the most hypocritical na- 
tions of Europe. For such acts, the records of the 
doings of some of the inhabitants of your city toward 
the friends of the Union, before my coming, were a 
sufficient provocative and justification. 

But I have not so conducted. On the contrary, the 
worst punishment inflicted, except for criminal acts 
punishable by every law, has been banishment with 
labor toa barren island, where I encamped my own 
soldiers before marching here. 

It is true, I have levied upon the wealthy rebel, and 
paid out nearly half a million of dollars to feed 40,000 
of the starving poor of all nations assembled here, 
made so by this war. 

I saw that this rebellion was a war of the aristo- 
crats against the middling men; of the rich against | 
the poor: a war of the land-owner against the labor- | 
er; that it was a struggle for the retention of power | 
in the hands of the few against the many; and I | 
found no conelusion to it, save in the subjugation of 
the few and the disenthralment of the many. I there- 
fore felt no hesitation in taking the substance of the 
wealthy, who had caused the war, to feed the innocent 
poor, who had suffered by the war. And I shall now 
leave you with the proud consciousness that I carry 
with me the blessings of the humble and loyal, under 
the roof of the cottage, and in the cabin of the slave, 
and so am quite content to incur the sneers of the sa/on 
or the curses of the rich. 

I found you trembling at the terrors of servile in- 
surrection. All dangers of this I have prevented by 
so treating the slave that he had no cause to rebel. 

I found the dungeon, the chain and the lash your 
only means of enforcing obedience in your servants. 
I leave them peaceful, laborious, controlled by the 
laws of kindness and justice. 

I have demonstrated that the pestilence can be kept 
from your borders. 

I have added a million of dollars to your wealth in 
the form of new land from the batture of the Missis- 





| 
| 





sippi. 

a have cleansed and improved your streets, canals 
and public squares, and opened new avenues to unoc- 
cupied land. 

I have given you freedom of elections greater than 
you have ever enjoyed before. 

I have caused justice to be administered so impar- 
tially that your own advocates have unanimously com- 
plimented the judges of my appointment. 

You have seen, therefore, the benefit of the laws 
and justice of the Government against which you 
have rebeled. Why, then, will you not all return to 
your allegiance to that Government—not with lip 
service, but with the heart? 

I conjure you, if you desire ever to see renewed 
prosperity, giving business to your streets and wharves 
—if you hope to see your city become again the mart 
of the Western world, fed by its rivers for more than 
three thousand miles, draining the commerce of a 
country greater than the mind of man hath ever con- 
ceived—return to your allegiance. 

If you desire to leave to your children the inherit- 
ance you received of your fathers—a stable constitu- 
tional government; if you desire that they should in 
the future be a portion of the greatest empire the sun 
ever shone upon—return to your allegiance. 

There is but one thing that stands in the way. 

There is but one thing that at this hour stands be- 
tween you and the Government—and that is slavery. 

The institution, cursed of God, which has taken its 
last refuge here, in His providence will be rooted out 
as the tares from the wheat, although the wheat be 
torn up with it. 

I have given much thought to this subject. 

I came among you, by teachings, by habit of mind, 
by political position, by social affinity, inclined to sus- 
tain your domestic laws, if by possibility they might 
be with safety to the Union. 

Months of experience and of observation have 
forced the conviction that the existence of slavery is 
incompatible with the safety either of yourselves or of 
the Union. As the system has gradually grown to its 
present huge dimensions, it were best if it could be 
gradually removed ; but it is better, far better, that it 
should be taken out at once, than that it should longer 
vitiate the social, political, and family relations of your 
country. Iam speaking with no philanthropic views 
as regards the slave, but simply of the effect of slavery 
on the master. See for yourselves. 

Look around you and say whether this saddening, 
deadening influence has not all but destroyed the very 
framework of your society. 

1 am speaking the farewell words of one who has 
shown his devotion to his country at the peril of his 
life and fortune, who in these words can have neither 
hope nor interest, save the good of those whom he 
addresses ; and let me here repeat, with all the so- 
lemnity of an appeal to heaven to bear me witness, 
that such are the views forced upon me by experience. 

Come, then, to the unconditional support of the 
Government. Take into your own hands your own 
institutions ; remodel them according to the laws of 
nations and of God, and thus attain that great pros- 
perity assured to you by geographical position, only a 
portion of which was heretotore yours. 

(Signed) BENJAMIN F. BUTLER. 

New Orleans, Dec. 24, 1862. 


——_ 


GENERAL ORDER OF GOV. ANDREW ON 
THE PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION. 


Heapquarrers, Boston, Jan. 2, 1863. 
General Order No. 1. 

With the new year America commences a new era 
of national life, in which we invoke the blessing of 
Heaven upon our country and its armies, with re- 
newed faith in the favor of Almighty God. 

Our ancestors declared that all men are endowed by 
their Creator with the inalienable rights of liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, and that to secure these 
rights, governments, with all their powers, both mili- 
tary and civil, are instituted among men ; and for the 
support of this declaration they pledged their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor. We, their 
children, to-day gratefully welcome an immortal act 
of civil justice and military necessity, which guaran- 
tees these sacred rights to millions in our country from 
whom they have been hitherto withheld. 

In honor, therefore, of the Proclamation of Emanci- 
ee satishll pessauhiensel fun.seesien. ood npwcstagty 
an official of the j * 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, which was the 
first of the United States to secure equal rights to all 
its citizens, 

It is ordered, that a salute of one hundred gans be 
fired on Boston Common, at noon TO-MORROW, Janu- 

8. 


ary 
Major Cook, late of the 8th battery, (six months’ 
service,} is charged with the ex of this order. 
By command of his Excellency Joun A. ANDREW, 
Governor a 











nd Commander-in-Chief. 
WILLIAM SCHOULER, Adjutant General. 


| THE TWENTY-NINTH 
NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY SUBSCRIP- 


TION ANNIVERSARY. 


In view of the colossal magnitude of the Southern 
rebellion, on the one hand, and of the corresponding 
efforts for its suppression by the American Govern- 
ment, on the other, the Managers of the Nationa 
Asti-SLavery Supscription ANNIVERSARY have 
deemed it expedient to defer their ANNUAL AP- 
PEAL to this ate period—not knowing what events 
might occur, in the mean time, to render a modifica- 
tion or suspension of their established plan of action 
desirable, and wishing to be guided by the highest 
iy re in — a momentous Crisis. 

veren nizing in this awful visitation the 
hand of God | in aobtesen judgment for our great na- 
tional transgression, and trusting it may mercifully 
end in the total extinction of chattel slavery throughout 
the land; believing that the Proclamation of President 
Lincoln, emancipating forever all slaves held in States 
found in rebellion on the first day of January, 1863, 
will, if energetically and uncompromising!y enforced, 
inflict a staggering blow upon that fearfully oppressive 
system; they, nevertheless, feel that the uncertain- 
ties of civil war are too great, and the expedients of 
governmental and political organizations too unreliable, 
to justify, for one moment, any abatement of vigilance, 
activity, zeal, liberality, and determination, on the 
part of these who have so long and so disinterestedly 
consecrated themselves to the godlike work of imme- 
diate and universal emancipation, joyfully “ bearing 
the cross and despising the shame.” With no person- 
al or sectional feelings to indulge, no selfish ends to 
promote, no party or sectarian objects to attain,—ani- 
mated by the deepest religious sentiment and the 
purest patriotism,—it is not for such to commit their 
sacred cause to other hands, to be lulled into inaction 
even by the most chee:ing signs of the times, to re- 
gard their special mission as accomplished, or to aban- 
don their organized efforts and efficient instrumentali- 
ties which have hitherto been crowned with such ani- 
mating results. Their work is, by Divine help, the 
extermination of slavery, root and branch; and so 
lung as one slave remains in kis fetters, and they are 
able to plead his cause, that work will not have been 
accomplished. They must continue to be “ the forlorn 
hope” to the end, leading the way, and taking upon 
themselves the brunt of the conflict, until the victory 
be won, the captives set free, and liberty the birth- 
right and possession of every inhabitant of our land, 
from sea to sea. 

Granted, that the Anti-Slavery cause has grown 
from infantile weakness to manly strength—from uni- 
versal proscription to respectful public consideration— 
from an apostolic number of adherents to a multi- 
tudinous host. Granted, that it is Slavery which is the 
sole cause of the Rebellion, and that the suppression 
of the one may necessitate the forcible overthrow of 
the other. Granted, that the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion of President Lincoln, if it can be enforced, will 
include nearly three fourths of the entire slave popu- 
lation. Granted, that the rebels themselves, despair- 
ing of achieving their independence in any other way, 
may proclaim freedom to their bondmen, and thus se- 
cure their loyal codperation. Still, we have to deal 
with stern realitics, and must not allow ourselves to 
be deluded by mere possibilities which may never be 
fulfilled. Still, it must be remembered that no blow 
will be struck at THE SLAVE sYsTEM, as such, by the 
Proclamation; for slavery will continue to be recog- 
nized and protected, under the old constitutional guar- 
anties, in all the so-called loyal slave States, and possi- 
bly reinstated in every rebel State, under the shield of 
State sovereignty, after its subjugation and the with- 
drawal of the Federal armies. Still, it is manifest 
that a powerful pro-slavery sentiment exists through- 
out the North, deadly hostile to every scheme of eman- 
cipation, defiantly claiming a strong reaction of public 
sentiment on its side, intent on persecuting and ostra- 
cising all who are obtaining their freedom by flight 
and the chances of war, and leaving nothing undone to 
get the control of the government, so as to make the 
most hnmiliating concessions to the South, and recon- 
struct the Union on a permanent slaveholding basis. 

Under these perilous circumstances, therefore, there 
must be no indulgence given to the pleasing illusions 
of fancy, or to an undue exaltation of mind. The 
struggle for the abolition of slavery may yet be pro- 
tracted for years ; and, unquestionably, it will be fierce- 
ly contested to the end by all that is hostile to impar- 
tial liberty, North as well as South. We must gird up 
our loins anew, make a fresh consecration of our means 
and powers, labor with increasing devotedness, and 
ask for a discharge from this warfare only with the 
termination of our mortal life, or the liberation of all 
in bondage. 

The Managers of the Natroxat Anti-SLavery 
Supscriprion ANNIVERSARY give notice, therefore, 
that it will be held, as usual, in Boston, the lats 
week in January, 1863; and to that annual gathering 
they cordially and urgently invite all who abhor trea- 
son, love liberty, desire peace and reconciliation on an 
enduring basis, and seek the unity, happiness and 
prosperity of our now distracted, fearfully guilty, but 
we trust to be regenerated country—bringing with 
them (or sending, if they are not able to give their 
personal attendance) as generous contributions and 
donations as their means will allow, causing “the 
riches of their liberality to abound” even in “the 
abundance of their poverty,”-—assured that the pro- 
ceeds thus obtained will be sacredly used, under the 
auspices of the Amertcay Anti-SLtavery Socrery, 
as hitherto, to disseminate light and knowledge on the 
subject of slavery by voice and pen, through the press 
and by the lecturing agent—to quicken the religious 
sentiment, inform the understanding, stimulate the 
conscience, soften the heart, and so effect that mighty 
moral change in public opinion which is essential to 
the banishment of all complexional hatred and oppres- 
sion, and, consequently, to the reign of universal jus- 
tice and good will. It should be remembered that the 
pecuniary resource of the Society is largely depend- 
ant upon this instrumentality ; and as its treasury is 
now empty, it is vitally important for its continued 
operations that prompt and liberal aid should be ren- 
dered in the manner already indicated. 

To those every where who have so long and so gen- 
erously aided us, we present our annual appeal, trust- 
ing it may be so ordered by the God of the oppressed 
that no renewal of it will be needed, another year, by 
reason of the speedy and complete consummation of 
our labors and aspirations. 
L. Maria Child, 

Mary May, 

Lydia D. Parker, 
Louisa Loring, 
Henrietta Sargent, 
Sarah Russell May, 
Helen E. Garrison, 
Anna Shaw Greene, 
Sarah Blake Shaw, 
Caroline C. Thayer, 
Mattie Griffith, 

Mary Jackson, 

Evelina A. Smith, 
Caroline M. Severance, 
Elizabeth Gay, 

Ann Rebecca Bramhall, 


Sarah H. Southwick, 
Sarah P. Remond, 

Mary Willey, 

Abby H. Stephenson, 
Sarah J. Nowell, 
Elizabeth von Arnim, 
Eliza Apthorp, 

Sarah Cowing, 

Abby Kelley Foster, 
Mary E. Stearns, 

Mary Elizabeth Sargent, 
Sarah C. Atkinson, 
Abby Francis, 

Mary Jane Parkman, 
Georgina Otis, 

Katherine Earle Farnum. 








MeetixnG or CoLorep Prorie. There was a 
large meeting of colored people and others in the 
Bethel Church, Anderson street, Tuesday evening, as- 
sembled for the purpose of expressing their admiration 
of the labors of Governor Andrew in behalf of the 
oppressed race, and also those of Charles Sumner, 
Wendell Phillips, and William Lloyd Garrison. The 
pastor of the church presided, offered prayer, and 
made a brief address, in which he complimented the 
Governor for demonstrating his principles publicly, in 
firing a salute in honor of the President’s proclama- 
tion of freedom, and also for his labors in endeavoring 
to bring the white and black man upon a footing of 
equal rights. Dr. Smith followed with remarks com- 
plimentary to Phillips, Garrison and Sumner, and brief 
speeches were also made by Rey. Mr. Butler, Mr. 
Jones, Dr. Knox, and numerous others. The meet- 
ing was very harmonious and enthusiastic, a deep re- 
ligious spirit prevailing; and an idea of its object and 
the feelings entertained by the participants will be best 
obtained by the following resolution, offered by J. J. 
Smith, and adopted unanimously :— 

- Resolved, That this meeting most heartily tender 
their thanks to Gov. Andrew for signalizing his sincere 
approval of the President's emancipation proclamation 
by his order for the firing of one hundred guns on Bos- 
ton Common, and that our gratitude is further due to 
William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Charles 
Samner, and their coadjutors, for their consistent de- 
votion to the cause of freedom. 


ee —— 

2@ The navy has suffered a serious loss by the 
sinking of the famous Monitor, south of Cape Hatte- 
ras. She was going south, in tow of the steamer 
Rhode Island, when foul weather came on, the Moni- 
tor sprung a-leak early on Thursday morning, and 
went down in a few hours. T'wo officers and nine 
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“{@ The Charlestonians have been hanging ne- 
groes, nineteen in all, for bringing arms into their city, 
instead of dead This 
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are for close quarters wit r 
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ral rights !—Boston Traveller. 
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3" THEODORE D. WELD will speak on Sunday next, 
Jan. 1th, in MILFORD, (Mass.,) at Lyceum Hai; at 
10 1-2 A. M., and at 6 P. M. 





fF ANDREW T. FOSS will speak upon Emaneipation, 
the Rebellion, and Slavery fn the United States, a fol- 
lows :— 





Ellsworth, Maine, Surday, Jan. iH, 
Bangor, kg Tresday, “ 13 
Waterville, = Wednesday, “ 14. 
Augusta, « Thursday, “ bh 
Portland, fe Sunday, “« BB, 


Ee AARON M. POWELL will lecture upon Emancipa- 
tion at 


Lockport, BW. Xe Sanday, Jan. 11. 
Gasport, “ Monday, * 12, 
South Barre, “ Tuesday, «“ WW, 
Medina, “ Wednesday, “ 14, 
Ridgeway, oe Thersday, “ 15: 
Buffalo, a Friday, “« M- 
Collins, as Sunday, « 18 
Kerr’s Corners, “ Monday, « 1, 
Pontiac, a Tuesday, “ We 


— 

te PARKER PILLSBURY will speak in Witttans’s 
Hatt, CAMBRIDGEPORT, on Sunday next, 11th inst.,.a¢ 
2and7 P. M. 








i” MERCY B. JACKSON, M. D., has removed on 
695 Washington street, 2d door North of Warren. Par-~ 
ticular attention paid to Diseases of Women and Children. 

References.—Luther Clark, M. D.; David Thayer, M. D. 

Office hours from 2 to 4, P. M. 

27" Persons disposed to give employment to freed slaves, 
still occasionally coming among us, both men and women, 
can apply to Epwonp Jackson, 22 Chatham Street, or at 
the Anti-Slavery Office, 221 Washington Street, Boston. 











& Members and friends of the Massachusetts Anti-Sla- 
very Society, who are indebted for Pledges made to the 
Socicty in January last, or previously to that time, are re- 
quested to pay the same as early us practicable, either to 
the Treasurer, Eomunp Jackson, or at the Society's office, 
221 Washington Street. 





i" E. H. HEY WOOD'S Post-Office address is Prince- 
ton, Mass. 





MARRIED—In Newburyport, Jan. Ist, by Rov. A. B. 
Mazzey, Mr. Rervs Letenron, of Washington, D. C., and 
Miss Carovine ©. Anprews, daughter of John Asdrews, 
Esq., of Newburyport. 











MISS H. M. PARKHURST 

Will commence the Second Term of her Boarding 
and Day School for Young Ladies, 

AT 92 GRAND STREET, NEWBURGH, N. ¥ 

ON 


MONDAY, JANUARY 5th, 1863. 


eee sean 





MISS H. M. PARKHURST, Teacher of Mental and Moral 
Science, Rhetoric, &c. ‘ 

MISS H. L. BOWEN, Teacher of Mathema‘ics and Natural 
Sciences. 

MISS L. E. SHEPARD, Teacher of Languages. 

MISS F. E. NEWLAND, Teacher of Drawing, Painting 
and Penmanship. 

PROF. T. F. PERKINS, Teacher of Vocal and Instrumen- 
tal Music. P 





Me PARKTUURST has had seven years of successful 
a experience in tlre care of a Boarding School in this 
State, besides several years of teaching in the best schools 
| in Massachusetts. 

She designs and promises, that all branches of study un- 
dertaken in ber School shall be thoroughly and efficiently 
pursued. 

Especial attention will be given to the health of the 
pupils. 

Daily religious exercises will be held in the family and 
in the School. 

The School Year will be divided into three terms: two 
of thirteen weeks each, and one of twelve weeks. 

Board and Tuition in English Branches, per term, $9 ; 
per year, $165, 

Rererences.—Rev. T. J. Sawyer, D. D., Clinton, N. Y.; 
Rey. 8. W. Fisher, D. D., President of Hamilton College, 
Clinton, N. Y.; De Witt C. Grove, Mayor of Utica, N. Y.; 
Rev. A. D. Mayo, Albany, N. Y.; Henry Bigelow, M. D., 
Newton, Mass.; Dio Lewis, M. D., Boston, Mass.; Prof. 
H. B. Pierce, Principal of Model School, Trenton, N. J.; 
Rey. E. H. Chapin, D. D., New York ; Rov. Austin Craig, 
D. D., Blooming-Grove, N. Y. decl9-3w 


HOPEDALE HOME SCHOOL. 


FYFNHE next Term of this Institution will commence on 
Wednesday, January 7, 1863, and continue Fifteen 
weeks. For particulars, please address 
WM. 8. HEYWOOD, Principal 
A. B. HEYWOOD, } —, 
Hopedale, Milford, Mass., Dec, 24, 1862. dec26-2t 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 
THE RESULTS OF EMANCIPATION. 


BY M. AUGUSTIN COCHIN. 
Translated by Miss Mary L. Booth, translator of M. 
Gasparin’s Works on America. 


COCHIN is an ex-maire and municipal councillor of 

e the city of Paris. He has had great advantages 
for research among both public and private documents ; 
and has devoted his life to the subject on which his forth- 
coming volume treats. He recently received the order of 
knighthood from the Pope, in acknowledgment of the abil- 
ity displayed in this book; to which also was recently 
awarded the first prize of three thousand franes by the 
French Academy. 

So little is positively known of the economicaland social 
results of Emancipation in those countries where it has 
taken place, that the importance of this volame to the peo- 
ple of the United States, in the present crisis, ean hardly 
be overestimated. 

It was written at the suggestion of the learned Count 
Montalembert ; is based entirely on official reports ; and 
its statements, which comprehend every form of the ques- 
tion, are fully reliable. 

Of the style and attractiveness of the book, the follow- 
ing extract from a notice of the French edition, in the Chris- 
tian Examiner, may testify. It is pronounced, “among 
the most remarkable, fascinating, and timely books of the 
year. It is, at once, cautious and eloquent, candid and en- 
thusiastic ; as sagacious as De Tocqueville's work on Ameri- 
ca; and as ardent as Victor Hugo's Legend of the Ages. 
It is scientific in its arrangement, accurate in its display of 
facts, logical in its reasoning, and clear in its eonclusions.” 

12mo. Sent FREE BY MAIL, on receipt of the price,—$1.50. 

ALSO, 
Tur Resecrep Stone ; or, Insurrection vs. Resurrection in 

America. By a Native of Virginia. 12mo, Cloth, 50 

cents. 


“This remarkable book,” says the Christian Exammer, 
‘discusses the question of Emancipation as the result of 
the war, with a depth of conviction, a boldness of utter- 
ance, cogency of argument, wealth of illustration, and 
withal a keenness of satire and a fervid eloquence, which 
insure readers for the book.” 

Another critic remarks : ‘ This eloquent, argumentative, 
electric work is instinet with the passion of the South and 
the reason of the North.” 

The Independent opens its criticism with the significant 
query : ‘‘ Have we an American Carlyle ?” 

ALSO, 

Tar Trve Story or tHe Barons or rae Sovru; or, The 
Rationale of the American Conflict. By Rev. E. W. 
Reynoups, author of “ Records of Bubbleton Parish.” 
With Introduction by Rev.8.J.May. llamo. 75 cts. 


WALKER, WISE & COQ., 
245 Washington Street, Boston. 


WEIS & ZOEBISCH, 
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MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 





European and Faney Furs, 
308 Washington Street, 308 


OPPOSITE BOSTON THEATRE, BOSTON. 


E27 Particular attention is paid to altering and xepair 
ing Old Furs. 


& Furs preserved during the summer. 
A. FOLSOM & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OP 


OIL CARPETING, 


— AND + 
RoorF 
% WATER STREET, 
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Hoetry. 


For the Liberator. 
JANUARY FIRST, 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-THREE. 











Hear it, ye heroes, ‘mid the heavenly arches 

Thrilled with Jehovah’s grateful praise— Well done !” 
Hear it, ye heroes, in your weary marches 

Througk northevn snows or ‘neath a tropic sun. 


Hear it, ye anxious households, waiting, waiting 
For news from clustering camps and serried line ; 

Hear it, ye darkened housebolds, drooping, bending 
Above affection’s last, most sacred shrine. 


Hear it, ye spirits of our patriot sages, 

Who did all that ye could for man and God ; 
Hear it, ye victims of the wrong of ages, 

Bowed by the yoke and cringing ‘neath the rod. 


Hear it, poor white-lipped, quaking, quailing doubters ! 
Hear it, brave prophets of this age sublime ! 

Hear it, amid your pleading prayers, 0, Woman— 
The second sounding of the Christ-birth chime ! 


Hear it, ye Traitors, with your sealed doom frantic, 
Your own salvation’s summons, could ye read ! 

Hear it, across the Christo-born Atlantic ; 
Oppressed, to hope! Oppressors, well to heed ! 


Catch it, ye echoes of the loftiest mountains ! 
Chant it, ye thunders of the widest sea! 
Angels and Men! shout from life’s deepest fountains, 
To-DAY, To-DAY, COLUMBIA 18 FREE! 
Boston, January 1, 1863. Atuima Sermour. 
a sihaphaintianianpni oon " a 
For the Liberator. 
SLAVE SONGS. 
i 
We are free, brothers, free !—we’re our own men now ! 
Let them say we'll prove idle and careless, 
We heed not the slander ; but heartily vow, 
True freemen of labor are fearless. 


We are free, brothers, free! How sweet is the food, 
The food which our free hands have planted ! 

Let us thank, with full hearts, the great Giver of good, 
Who the blessing of free toil has granted ! 


We are free, brothers, free! Each hut is a home— 
Ah! we never had homes to return to! 

In the woods, in the fields, wherever we roam, 
The thought makes the glowing heart_burn too. 


We are free, brothers, free! How pleasant to toil 
With free hands, to maintain each own dear one ; 

No slave dealer now can make them his spoil ; 
What a thought this to strengthen and cheer one! 


We are free, brothers, free! With eyes beaming joy, 
See, our free wives their babes are caressing ! 

Can we better our free evening leisure employ 
Than in singing glad bymns for the blessing ? 


Il. 
’Tis New Year's Day! Such a blessed day 
As never before poor slaves have seen : 
Never before, and never again 
Such New Year's Day shall be, as has been! 


A wonderful New Year! It has come, 

Full of new hopes to the toil-worn slave ; 
Each hut is a home, each hut is our own ; 

Our life, too, our own, from qradle to grave ! 


Let the past be past—we’re freemen now ; 
Worthy this title strive we to live ; 
Bearing no malice for injuries past— 
"Tis noble to pardon, ’tis brave to forgive. 


Ill. 
Chattels no longer! We're chattels no longer ! 
Every strong arm feels firmer and stronger ; 
Every stout heart beats fuller and faster ; 
Freedom has made each slave his own master. 


Freedom has made a true home of each dwelling ; 

No longer its echoes resound with the yelling 

Of a slave writhing under the slave-driver’s lashes, 
While the bystander trembling his teeth vainly gnashes. 


Why dwell on the past to recall only sadness ? 
Let this glorious day be devoted to gladness ; 
And the wrongs of past times be wholly forgiven— 
But thank-offering this for the bounty of Heaven ! 
Hastings, Sussex, England. Jane ASHBY. 
> 
For the Liberator. 
THE DEPARTED YEAR. 
Methinks I hear the waning year 
Flit by on his trackless road, 
To join the past in that ocean vast 
“ With the years beyond the flood.” 





What tales of woe has Sixty-two 
To render his successor ! 

The blood runs cold when the story’s told 
By his truthful predecessor. 


A sable gloom, like “day of doom,” 
O’ershadows all our land ; 

And human blood, in many a flood, 
Crimsons the Warrior’s brand. 


The race of man, since time began, 
Have warred against each other ; 
With fiendish skill combined they kill 

Their God-created brother. 


Old Sixty-two, with records true, 
In after times will tell, 

And History’s pen shall write it then, 
What on that year befell. 


God of the just! in thee we trust— 
Let not our prayers be vain! 
May carnage cease, and dove-like peace 
Return to us again ! 
Rumney, Dee. 31, 1862. R. 


=_ 


For the Liberator. 


JOHN BROWN’S AVENGER. 
How has God’s angry and visible frown 
Blasted those regions where old John Brown 
In glorious martyrdom laid his life down ! 


How swift is the punishment! God was defied :— 
Say, shall the mockers in safety abide ? 
Look for your answer in War’s fierce tide ! 


Look! From that town where the drama began, 
B’en to those fields where the murder was done— 
Grim Desolation looks up at the sun ! 


Carnage has held his fierce revelry there, 
Reaping his harvest of all that was fair, 
Filling the land with the wails of despair ! 


Piled where the tide of the battle bath run, 
Carcasses blacken and bleach in the sun :-— 
Ruin alone in the contest hath won ! 


When shall War’s horrible carnival cease ? 
Never till repentance bring pardon and peace ! 
Never till the bondmen are given release ! 


God only knows! Yet the end shall be shown, 
When from the Red Sea He bringeth His own ; 
And Pharaoh reaps the fell wrath he hath sown. 


Justice is certain, and Truth is sublime ! 
God is th’ avenger, and now is His time ! 
Woe to Virginia ! she must pay for her crime! 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., 1862. F. B. Gace. 


ABRAHAM LINOOLN. 


“ JANUARY FIRST, BIGHTBEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-THREE.” 


Stand like an anvil, when ‘tis beaten 
With the full vigor of the smith’s right arm ! 
Stand like the noble oak-tree, when ‘tis eaten 
By the Saperda and his ravenous swarm ! 
For many smiths will strike the ringing blows, 
Ere the red drama now enacting close ; 
And human insects, gnawing at thy fame, 
Conspire to bring thy honored head to shame. 
Stand like the firmament, upholden 
By an invisible bat Almighty hand ! 
He whomsoever Justice doth embolden, 
‘Unshaken, unseduced, unaw’d shall stand. 
Invisible support is mightier far, 
With noble sims, than walls of granite are ; 
And simple consciousness of justice gives 
Strength to s purpose while that purpose lives. 











Stand like the rock that looks defiant 

Far o’er the surging seas that lash its form ! 
Composed, determined, watchful, self-reliant, 

Be master of thyself, and rule the storm ! 
And thou shalt soon behold the bow of peace 
Span the broad heav’ns, and the wild tumult cease ; 
And see the billows, with the clouds that meet, 
Subdued and calm, come crouching to thy feet. 
Kentucky, December, 1862. 


_— 


W. D. Gatiacuer. 





From the American Baptist. 


OUR PRESIDENT. 
Steady, 0 pilot! Though the tempeets rave 

Fiercely around thee, let thy heart be strong! 
God gives the power our laboring bark to save. 

Steer bravely on ; the storm will cease ere long. 
Be strong and steadfast! Even at the door 

Freedom and Victory wait, evoked by thee. 

’Tis thine to bid them welcome. Speak once more ; 

Proclaim the promised year of jubilee. 

O sorely tried, yet greatly honored! See 

To what God calls thee! Cast thou not away 
The crown he proffers. Set the people free ! 

And, linked with Washington’s, to time’s last day 
Thy name shall live. God gird thee with his power! 
God nerve thee now! It is our crisis-hour. 

R. A. R. 


The Fiberator. 











RIGHT OF SECESSION. 


Epitor or LiBeRator : 

Dear Frienpv,—In the Liberator of Dec. 19th, I 
read with interest and pleasure your report of a speech 
delivered at Maidstone, England, by our highly-es- 
teemed friend, George Thompson, Esq., in reply to a 
dinner speech of Mr. Buxton, M. P., and have been 
much gratified with his remarks on slavery, as the ul- 
timate cause of all our troubles, on the President's 
Proclamation, and, indeed, on the whole subject of the 
speech, with the exception of one paragraph, to which 
I wish now to refer. But this paragraph contai 





have scarce learned to know the precious privilege. 
Out from home, out todanger. The same great influ- 
ence that exiles, isolates or ruins. The prime test of 
inherent strength is loneliness. The youthful stranger 
meets the frowning barriers between him and adinit- 
tance to refined society. Around him, numberless 
and open, stand the gates of hell, alluring to destruc- 
tion. Can he wait, and live the character that shall at 
length be sought by the former, or will he yield to 
the bitter longings for fellowship and accept it from 
the latter? Decoying vices know ro mercy. The 
protests of conscience weaken as they multiply. Habit 
is soon character; and is it strange so many are lost 
in the momentous issue? Could these harassed souls 
but speak their want, what a cry for strength and en- 
couragement would pierce our ears! Involuntarily 
we turn hopeward to the Christian Church. From 
its title and profession, such is our right. Its coun- 
sels are free, and its liberal subscriptions to amelio- 
rate home destitution and far-sought heathenism are 
proverbial. But how many young men have soughta 
word of cheer in how many Christian churches, and 
turned from thence cheerless! Beset on every side 


OHRONOLOGY OF THE WAR. 
1860. 
ae of South Car-"‘ua Secession Conven- 


: -17 

Secession ordinance passed, | 

Major Anderson moves his forces from Fort 
Moultrie to Fort Sumter (on the night of)  “ 26 

“— B. Floyd resigned tion as Secretary 2 
o 


ar, 
1861, 
Senator Benjamin’s farewell secession speech 
in the Senate, 1 
Departure of the South Carolina Commis- 
sioners from Washington, 4 
Buchanan's Fast, he. 
Micsiestagt Convention passed ordinance of 
Secession, 9 
Star of the West fired on from Fort Moultrie, “ 9% 
Florida and Alabama passed the ordinance 
Secession, 
Mr. Seward’s speech in the U. S. Senate, « 2 
Navy-Yard at Pensacola seized by the rebels, “ 12 
Secession ordinance passed by Georgia Con- 


vention, “« 19 
Jeff. Davis withdrew from the Senate, “ 21 
Louisiana passed the ordinance of Secession, “ 26 


U. S. Mint and Custom-House seized at New 
Orleans, afte | 





with temptations, struggling for truth and 
a disparagement of self-availment is laying waste the 
last hope. Yet book and pulpit glat with traditional 
assertions that man can do nothing of himself. 
what equivalent is offered for this filching of the soul’s 
native safeguard? ’Tis this—Pin thy faith to my faith! 
This does not suffice, and there is no Christian reason 
why it should. To live morally is to battle the world 
continually. Every man is a battery of himself, and 
the fewer his guns, the more his need of encourage- 
ment to keep them snapping. To him who has not 
been fed with old traditions and superstitions—half 
truths half told—nor pledged to narrowing formulas 
and dogmas, God and Faith do not appear in the rites 
of modern worship. He fails to recognize the Di- 
vine Spirit in decorated arch and towering spire, 
in deep swelling organ peal and bewildering fresco. 
The salaried notes that rise in hymns of praise, the 
tuned prayer, alternately sycophantic and mendicant, 
enter the ear, not the heart. If sensitive to the touch 





some errors of fact, which are much to be regretted, 
when given out by so able, well-informed and candid 
amanas Mr. Thompson, toa British audience, who 
depend on him for correct information on all that re- 
lates to the war in the United States. Although I 
feel the highest regard for Mr. Thompson, and grati- 
tude to him for his fearless and unwearied anti-slavery 
labors, I cannot deem it offensive to him that I attempt 
to correct any errors into which he may have fallen, 
knowing that he always intends to speak the exact 
trath, and trusting to his known magnanimity that he 
will receive any such correction in friendship and 
good feeling, even if it should somewhat weaken his 
argument. 

He commences the paragraph to which I refer by 
saying—“ Now a word as to the right of a State to 
secede from the Union. There was no such right. 
There was no one profoundly acquainted with the his- 
tory of the American Republic, either in America or 
England, who contended for that right.” This is the 
first error which I wish to correct. I know of several 
highly respectable persons—some learned in the law, 
and as well acquainted with the history of the Amer- 
ican Republic as Mr. Thompson himself—who do con- 
tend for the right of a State to secede, and I have 
reason to believe that this opinion is very prevalent, 
though suppressed. I have myself studied much of 
the history and Constitution of the United States ; 
and have read abundance of the newspaper and lec- 
turing proofs that a State cannot rightfully secede, 
and they have not satisfied me. I am well aware 
that the doctrine of Mr. T. is supported by the au- 
thority of Mr. Motley, Mr. Mill, Mr. Webster, and 
others: but the fallacy with those gentlemen is, that 
they all assume that the Government of the United 
States, like those of Europe, is a full and entire sov- 
ereignty, possessing an original, inherent power to 
sustain itself, irrespective of the States; overlooking 
the fact that the Federal Government has no powers 
but those which are expressly granted it by the States, 
among which is not to be found the power of prevent- 
ing secession. But the question now is, not whether 
this opinion is right or wrong, (which I am ready to 
discuss on any proper of portunity, if permitted,) but 
simply, whether there are or not some well qualified 
persons who believe in the right of secession. 

Mr. T. says again—‘ Before the Constitution had 
been adopted, each State was sovereign; but the 
Union called upon each State to merge its individual 
sovereignty in a common nationality, and from that 
time, the people of the several States became one peo- 
ple, under a Constitution which provided that those 
who sought its overthrow should be punished as guilty 
of treason.” 

Here are two errors of fact. 1. I have before stated, 
and now fepeat, that each State did not “ merge its 
individual sovereignty in a common nationality :” they 
only granted to the Union a part of the powers of 
sovereignty, reserving all, not expressly granted, to 
themselves. The powers granted were not all even 
made exclusive. There is nothing in the Constitution 
forbidding the States from exercising any powers, ex- 
cept those expressly prohibited. It is only provided 
that the laws, &c. made “under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land.” 
2. The Constitution has not provided “ that those who 
sought its overthrow should be punished as guilty of 
treason.” On the contrary, the right to do so is ex- 
pressly admitted in the Declaration of Independence, 
and no where denied in the Constitution. Mr. T. 
admits that “ there was always a revolutionary right 
to secede”’; but he does not show that “ there was a 
corresponding obligation resting on the servants of 
the Constitution to repress such a revolution, and to 
punish its abettors.” Can there be such contradicto- 
ry rights? 

In regard to the charge of treason, the only men- 
tion of that crime in the Constitution is, that “ treason 
against the United States shall consist only in levying 
war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort.” The applicability of 
this definition to this war of secession depends upon 
the solution of the right of secession. If there is no 
right of secession, and the people of the seceded States 
are to be considered merely as rebels, then, in levying 
war, the charge of treason clearly applies to them; 
but if, as I believe, the States had a perfect right to 
secede, they have then become de jure, as they plainly 
have de facto, a foreign nation ; and the charge of trea- 
son no more applies to them than to the subjects of 
any other foreign, hostile nation. J.P. B. 


[ir Our est d and vy ble friend, J. P. B., is a 
little too hypercritical and literal in his interpretation of 
the declarations of Mr. Thompson, who certainly did not 
mean to say that there were no dissentients from his views 
of the question of secession and State sovereignty, but only 
to affirm the American doctrine of national unity.] 








SELF VERSUS SELF. 





Nature reveals her limitless variety of resources in 
her distribution of peculiar individual power; and as 
degree of popular success depends upon degree of 
concentration, and not the amount of knowledge pos- 
sessed, but the amount employed determines the man’s 
reputation for wisdom, a narrowing destiny is aspired 
to in the pursuit of one idea for public appreciation, 
i. e., name and bread. All civilized societies promote 
this divorce of self for the affinity of deception, which 
begins in policy, is next habit, and then character. 
The inordinate importance attached to wealth and po- 
sition, the universal devotion to fashion, with their 
consequent augmentation of elegant idleness, also dis- 
tract from the highest ideal life, and tend to this un- 
native servile reality—humanity transformed to ma- 
chinery—compensated in deformity of flesh and spirit. 
However dear the childhood’s home, this popular ne- 
cessity forces the youth out from its love and protec- 
tion; deprives declining age of that cheer of presence 
and sweet return of care its nature craves, and filial 
nature yearns to give. The unsuspecting companion- 
ship of brothers and sisters is sacrificed when they 


of i istency, he feels it a relief to go out alone 
with nature. Each ripening tint of autumn, each 
glittering flake of winter, each spring-tide blossom, 
each breath of growing summer, to the natural man 
is a voice from God. It appeals to his inmost soul. 
Like a child at the knee of an offended parent, he trem- 
bles at the’ power above him, and promises a better 
life. In the closet, where the votaries of custom can 
exact no set phrases and commonplaces, he renews the 
vow, and pours out his heart’s gratitude for the mani- 
fold blessings of life. This is reverence which begets 
faith, which begets love. The first step to this faith 
is through doubt. By what authority shall another 
prescribe for my soul’s need? Show me the diploma 
signed and sealed in heaven. The second step is 
through acceptance of the soul’s own prescription. 
Its essence is truth ; its hidden fountain, creation. The 
highest measure of self is individuality—fearless uni- 
ty—to make soul stronger than circumstance. If 
there is an element of truth in us, it is worth standing 
for and obeying. Wo to him who stoops to apologies 
and explanations! The self-denying effort to live in 
the approbation of the many-eyed and censorious 
public must result in discomfiture and self-contempt, 
while a firm observance of the honest instincts of the 
inner being is as unfailing to command the respect 
of others and of ourselves. Such a character is ne- 
cessarily felt far beyond the orbit in which it is known, 
augmenting as it does with its prize of integrity the 
great whole of morality. 

“ Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, for 
the end of that man is peace.” Misconstruction of 
motives and the scoffs of weaker wills and less favored 
intellects are not the severest trials to which the en- 
deavor to natural life is subjected. It has to contend 
with the idols of society—custom, education and cul- 
ture. As a people, we turn our backs to all others in 
the victorious chase of mind over matter, but mind has 
monopolized all vitality. All monopolies are unjust 
and dangerous. We want more heart—more fact, and 
less theory ; more human oneness, and less servility to 
custom ; more regard for truth, and less for precedent. 
“Who can avoid all pledges, and having observed, 
observe again, from the same unaffected, unbiased, 
unbribable, unaffrighted innocence, must always be 
formidable.” ALLEN. 

Boston, Dec. 29th, 1862. 


ao 


EOOLESIASTIOAL REVOLUTION. 





Investigation and bold research, in reference to the 
ancient Scriptures, are leading onward to a fair and 
practical understanding of the same. Rev. Dr. Colenso, 
Episcopal Bishop of Natal, on the north-east coast of 
Africa, has put forth a work of great erudition on the 
Pentateuch. The work meets with a rapid sale, and 
is somewhat startling in the positions taken. The 
reputation of the learned author, and circumstances 
which led to his conclusions, together with bis strong 
faith in divine truth independent of human record, 
is thus set forth in a late Springfield Republican :— 


“Dr. Colenso is a missionary Bishop of marked 
piety and attainments, a celebrated Hebrew scholar, 
and every way influential in his denomination. It 
was while translating the Old Testament Scriptures 
into the Zula language, and discussing their contents 
with his native assistants, that he discovered what 
he has come to consider insurmountable obstacles to a 
belief in their authenticity and historical accuracy. 
Dr. Colenso states the general conclusions he has 
reached as follows :— 

‘ The result of my inquiry is this, that I have ar- 
rived at the conviction—as painful to myself at first 
as it may be to my reader, though painful now no 
longer under the clear shining of the light of truth— 
that the Pentateuch, as a whole, cannot possibly have 
been written by Moses, or by any one acquainted 
personally with the facts which it professes to describe ; 
and, further, that the so-called Mosaic narrative, by 
whomsoever written, and though imparting to us, as I 
fully believe it does, revelations of the divine will and 
character, cannot be regarded as historically true.’ 

Of course, the character of a commentary based on 
a theory like this can be conjectured without difficul- 
ty. Dr. Colenso rejects all the miraculous and mar- 
vellous portions of the narrative, and considers them 
of no more account than the myths of the heathen 
mythologies. But he deprecates the idea that faith in 
Christianity should be shaken by his conclusions, and 
says: ‘Our belief in the living God remains as sure 
as ever, though not the Pentateuch only, but the whole 
Bible were removed. It is written on our 
God’s own finger as surely as by the hand of the apos- 
tle in the Bible, that “ God is, and is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him.” It is written there 
also, as plainly as in the Bible, that “God is not mock- 
ed”’—that “ whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap”—and that “he that soweth to the flesh 
shall of the flesh reap corruption.” But there will be 
others of a different stamp, meek, lowly, loving souls, 
who are walking daily with God, and have been taught 
to consider a belief in the historical veracity of the story 
of the Exodus an essential part of their , Upon 
which, indeed, as it seems to them, the w fabric of 
their faith and hope in God is based. It is not really so: 
the Light of God’s love did not shine less truly on pious 
minds when Enoch “walked with God” of old, 
though there was then no Bible in existence, than it 
does now. And it ony 8. God’s will that we shall 
be taught in this our day, among other precious les- 
sons, not to build up our faith upon a book, though it 
be the Bible itself, but to realize more truly the % 
edness of knowing that he himself, the living God, 
our Father and Friend, is nearer and closer to us 
than any book can be—that his voice within the heart 
may be heard continually by the obedient child that 
listens for it, and that shall be our teacher and guide 
in the path of duty, which is the path of life, when all 
other helpers—even the words of the best of books— 
may fail us.’ 

The book is to be reprinted in this country, and will 
provoke no little controversy, and some alarm for the 
foundations of the Christian faith, but the Bishop 
fesses to think he has not overstepped the creed oF 


Thus, work will be made for new and thorough in- 
vestigation. Letitcome! What is true and perma- 
nent in the Christian Scriptures will stand, and we 
shall love all the more the better and latter covenant 
made by Him who is the “light of the world.” We 
need, perhaps, a religious and ecclesiastical revolu- 
tion, as well as a political one. The murky atmos- 
phere of theology, entangled with the doctrines of men, 
needs to be purified by the gathering elements of 





simple and divine truth. G. W. 8. 
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FAREWELL OF GEN. BUTLER TO HIS 
TROOPS. 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE Pate 
New Orveans, Dec. 15, 1862. 

Gen. Orvers No. 105. Soldiers of the Army of the 
Gulf !—Relieved from further duties in this Depart- 
ment by direction of the President, under date of Nov. 
9, 1862, I take leave of you by this final order, it 
being. impossible to visit your scattered outposts, cov- 
ering hundreds of miles of the frontier of a larger 
territory than some of the kingdoms of Europe. 

I greet you, my brave comrades, and say farewell ! 

This word, endeared as you are by a community of 
privations, hardships, dangers, victories, successes, 
— and civil, is the only sorrowful thought I 

ave. 

You have deserved well of your country. Without 
a murmur, you sustained an encampment on a sand- 
bar, so desolate that banishment to it, with every care 
and comfort possible, has been the most dreaded pun- 
ishment inflicted upon your bitterest and most insult- 
ing enemies. 

You had so little transportation, that but a handful 
could advance to compel submission by the Queen 
City of the Rebellion, while others waded breast-deep 
in the marshes which surround St. Philip, and-forced 
the surrender of a fort deemed impregnable to land 
attack by the most skillful engineers of your country 





8 | and her enemy. 


At your occupation, order, law, quiet and peace 
sprang to this city, filled with the bravos of all nations, 
where for a score of years, during the profoundest 
peace, human life was scarcely safe at noonday. 

By your discipline, you illustrated the best traits of 
the American soldier, and enchained the admiration 
of those that came to scoff. 

Landing with a military chest containing but $75, 
from the hoards of a Rebel Government you have 
given to your country’s treasury nearly $500,000, and 
so supplied yourself with the needs of your service 
that your expedition has cost your Government less 


4 | by four-fifths than any other. 


You have fed the starving poor, the wives and chil- 
dren of your enemies, so converting enemies into 
friends, that they have sent their representatives to 
Congress by a vote greater than your entire numbers, 
from districts in which, when you entered, you were 
or told that there was “no one to raise your 

ag.” 


By your practical philanthropy, you have won the 
confidence of the “oppressed race” and the slave. 
Hailing you as deliverers, they are ready to aid you 
as willing servants, faithful laborers, or, using the 
tactics taught them by your enemies, to fight with 
you in the field. 

By steady attention to the laws of health, you have 
stayed the pestilence, and, humble instruments in the 
hands of God, you have demonstrated the necessity 
that His creatures should obey His laws, and reaping 
His blessing in this most unhealthy climate, you have 
sae your ranks fuller than those of any other 

ttalions of the same length of service. 

You have met double numbers of the enemy, and 
defeated him in the open field. But I need not fur- 
ther enlarge upon this topic. You were sent here to 
do that. 

I commend you to your commander. 
worthy of his love. 

Farewell, my comrades! again farewell ! 


BENJ. F. BUTLER, Maj. Gen. Com’g. 


You are 
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Census or Cuspa. The census of the island has 
just been published : 


Do URS ee ped 793,484 
ERS boat cite hss 6 neo ps reap apies ne 603,046 
WE oo sibs diiicss 6b eS aces 1,396,530 


Of the colored portion, 225,843 are free, 370,558 
slaves, and 6650 emancipados. The colored popula- 
tion is 79.99 per cent. of the whites. 

The classification of the sexes is as follows: 


NOU NO, 6 oo oc ersc ture tcdecenca co 468,107 
Wy mune SNe. B82 OS PA 2B A 326,377 
Free colored males................0. 109,027 
Free colored females. ....... sy iaaipih ae Nadie a 116,816 
I MU i 217,722 
EUBVOO, WTUGNOS . 560 ss ccc cctv ccccciccss 151,831 
Emancipados, males................... 4,779 
Emancipados, females ................- 1,871 


_ The married among the whites are in the propor- 
tion of one to three, while among the colored the pro- 
portion is one to eleven. In the white population, the 
excess of males is 142,727 over females, while among 


8 the slaves, the females exceed by 82,211. 


_The increase in the white population since 1859 is 
170,987, or more than 27 per cent. ; in the free colored, 
85,995, and in the slave and emancipado class, 9835; 
the increase in the entire population, 216,817, or 18.37 
percent. This isa very large increase in so small a 
population, and in so short a time. Of the whites, the 


9 | proportion of those who can read and write is 30.42 


per cent. of the whole, or less than one-third. But in 
country parts, the disproportion is infinitely greater. 
For instance, in Jarneo, it is only 17 per cent.; in 
San Cristobal, 18 per cent. ; and in Villaclara, a little 
more than 20 per cent. In the first mentioned place, 
the proportion of females who can read and write is 
not more than six per cent. of the female population 
there, which numbers 10,342; and in Pinal del Rio, 
not very far from Havana, the per centage is still 
less (5.27), ina female population of 17.556. These 
figures are not very flattering to the moral and intel- 
lectual condition of Cuba. 


Srrvceies For Linerty. The following story is 

related by one of the officers of the blockading squa- 

dron — on of South Carolina, to his relatives in 
usetts :— 


“I send you a Charleston paper that was brought 
off to this ship, not long ago, by a boat-load of ‘ con- 
trabands,’ who claimed our protection. Poor crea- 
tures! There were four of them in a miserable dug- 
out, with one oar and two paddles made of rough 
boards, cut to shape with a jack-knife. They were 
nearly forty-eight hours in getting to us, and the won- 
der is they ever reached us at all. They had to se- 
crete themselves one day in the swamps near Fort 
Sumter, and had nothing to eat all the while. We 
were lying about six miles off, in a rough and angry 
sea; but they paddled alongside, and asked if we 
‘would give them a little aid.’ If you could have 
heard them exclaim, as they got on board, ‘ Bress de 





6 | Lord!’ and have seen their anxious, worn-out faces, 


: would org touched your heart, I know. It did 
ine, an am not very easily moved. One of 
them brought off $335 in Kinevienn gold! They are 


long. In the night he put off, and in th 
was overset twice in the rile tant hi tse oe 
after along s 


would be a hero, but he is 
erases ne only a nigger, and deserves 
Tue Boon or Freepom. The following is an 


t of 
ern paper with the army of Gen. ve panl a Woe 


three hundred of all ages, sex 
, es, color, sizes 
came old, women, bent with age and 
nit, he the rain and the discom- 
ioall alt Reg de waco complaint, their faces and 
bree deg Eo lhe they were bound 
and Freedom. Mothers waded through 





“Along with our forces on the return came some : 
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ers resort to a cheaper kind of pape ; Ue ¥ -_ 

Jersey, for example, came to me peer New a gr TERMS 9 

of brown wrapping-paper. But the more comet = Four copies | 

pedient is to advance the subscription pelos Mthon ey Ps ns, if paymen' 

of advertising, or both. This movement 3 terns LS oe remittanc 

ing the price is general over the whole country a wal 

few city newspapers are now sold for Jess tk, Very > relating the peous 

cents a copy. New York, Boston and Philed : > directed, ( eg: 

occupy common ground in this respect ace hig = Advertisemen' 

changes will continue, and it will not bes Thee @ xr ts 

eventually many of the small country pa cn net it GE times at five con 4 

extinct—the large metropolitan dailies he bidian) # for three insertic 

lion’s share of patronage. This tendency of thie the £ ments inserted on Tea 

to be deprecated, but is unavoidable.” ° Bis e The Agents o! 
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— i Ohio and 
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two hundred per cent. (i. ¢., it mrad: hundred 3 authorised to receive 
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furnishing the public with reading matter . Were 3 viz :— Web! 

threatened to dry up many channels of usef the taal and | 

mation. The book trade is almost entirely i ut inf =. ree TMOROOS 

Some newspapers have been stopped ; othen eae 4 oa 

in ages sesso while yet others are struggling aie’ 2 rae 

at an advance in price which only partiaic -. £. 

rates them for their increased cmt. The never 4 we. — 

of the change is not yet fairly understood ~~ SS 

moderate newspaper establishment which ir ‘| 

only ten thousand dollars per annum for white. Pat 4 

when this was at teri cents a pound. Now ot i : VOL. 

the price to 25 cents per pound, and the cost ane ; 

one concern is increased, in that item alone ‘an ‘ a 

thousand dollars a year, or many tines its vet 

profits! Take larger newspaper establishments oe * 








pay from twenty-five to one hundred thousand jolt 
a year for paper, and this advance adds from the “ 
seven thousand to one hundred and fifty thousan ia : 
Jars a year to their expenses—a sum which no wr x 
my could evade, and entailing a loss which no at * 
of capital could justify or long sustain.—Jbid ae a, 
MERGE OIE Ea —_— 
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THE 
SCIENTIFIC AMERIC\Y 


§ ILLUSTRATED SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ¢ 
best mechanical paper in the world eommences car 
volume on the first of January. It is published woah, 
and every number contains sixteen pages of useful informs 
tion, and from five to ten original engravings of new hei 
tions and discoveries, all of which are prepared exprenly rs 
its columns. a 

No person engaged in any of the mechanical or Banuls, 
turing pursuits should think of re 
Scientific American. 












“doing without” th 
, uy be 
It costs but six cents per week + enery 


; : “Hon to the perpetre 
number contains from six to ten engravings of nev m. [ey ani pve ae Ved 
chines and inventions, which cannot be found in DY other e ms the climax 
publication. bo a 4 caps the ¢ 
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The Scientific American is indispensable to every inves. 
tor, as it not only contains illustrated descriptions of pearl te 
all the best inventions as they come out, but each nun [eee 
contains an Official List of tho Claims of all the Pate 
issued from the United States Patent Office during the 
week previous ; thus giving a correct history of the pte 
gress of inventions in this country ; and also a summarr¢ 
all that is transpiring in mechanical science and art jp tk 
old countries. 

To Chemists, Architects, Millwrights and Parner th 
Scientific American will be found a most usefal jours 
All the new discoveries in the science of chemistry w 
given in its columns, and the interests of the architect a ‘f 
carpenter are not overlooked ; all the new inventions ani 
discoveries appertaining to these pursuits being publisd 
from week to week. Useful and practical information per 
taining to the interests of millwrights and mil!-ownen «il 
be found in the Scientific American, which information thy 
cannot possibly obtain from any other source. Subjeet 
which farmers are interested will be found discussed int 
Scientific American ; most of the improvements in agriea- 
ural implements being illustrated in its columns. 





















































Terms—To mail subscribers: Three Dollars a year,e 
One Dollar for four months. The volumes commenea 
the first of January and July. Specimen copies wil k 
sent gratis to any part of the country. 

MUNN & CO., Prsuisnens 
87 Park Row, New Yok 
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Harper's Pictorial History 


OF 


The Great Rebellion 


IN 


TEE UNITED STATES 






















ESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS have commend 
A’ the issue in numbers of a complete HISTOR! if 
THE GREAT REBELLION IN THE UNITED SIAR 
The work bas been for many months in course of prepa 
tion, by a writer every way qualified for the task. 

The Inrropuction contains a clear and succinct accom 
of the formation of the Confederacy of the States ; Wel 
mation and adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States, and the establishment of the National Gorernmett 
the origin, development, and progress of the doctrine ¢ 
Nullification and Secession, and the various phases Wis 
they assumed until their final culmination in the or 
Rebellion. 

The History comprises a full account drawn from 6 
most authentic sources, of all the Events of the War; ™ 
intrigues of the Southern leaders at home and abroad he 
gradual defection of one section ; the great l prising 0 
People for the maintenance of the National Life and Bs 
ence ; the rapid creation of an immense Army and Naty 
and the Battles by Land and Sea. , 

The ILiustrations comprise Portraits of all thot ™ 
have borne a prominent part in the struggle ; Maps ™ 
different localities ; Plans of the leading actions; bie 
of every scene of interest, and of the most important Di 
tles. These Illustrations are mostly from drawing tke 
on the spot by artists deputed for that purpose 0 #™ 
pany every division of our Army and Navy 

Every facility at the command of the Publis 
employed in the preparation and exccution © 
and they confidently believe that it will fo 
trustworthy and valuable history which cao be p iy 
of THE GREAT STRUGGLE FOR THE AMBKIY 4 
UNION. : 


Mode and Terms of Publication 


The work will be issued in Numbers, each wey 
24 pages of the size of “ Harper's Weekly,” print al 
clear type, upon fine paper, and will probably bem? 
in about Twenty Numbers. sie 

The Numbers will be issued at intervals, if po 
about three or four weeks. —_— 

The Price of each Number, which contains matter 
alent to an ordinary volume, will be Twenty-five em 

The Illustrations in each Number are alone ' 
price asked. Men out of employment, especially 
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can find no other work so sure of reac 
For further particulars apply to the Publisber*, 
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154 Washington St., 6 doors South of Mik 
October 24. 


DENTIS 


R. DANIEL MANN has removed bit | 
Harrison Avenue. He has, for the in the 
erted artificial teeth on the valeanite bast iu 











hich i ovements. got 
gold, Sia alt tanta nde, being lighter, steonst - the world. 
durable, and is also much cheaper. raion 108 the Oswego ¢ 
Dr. M. also uses a somewhat similar preparing and « 
ling teeth too tender far decayed for HIME” oy have ens 
4 or toofar least, as thove of the proved 80 di: 
His prices are as moderate, at least, first Proclam 







sponsible dentist. 








Boston, September 20 1862. 





